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TO 
ALFRED    NUTT,    ESQ., 

MKMHKR    OF   THK   COUNCIL   OF   THE    FOLK-LORE 
SOCIETY,   ETC. 


My  Dear  NUTT, 

As  two  of  the  four  Papers  in 

this  small  volume  belong  to  that  special  line  of  study 
and  research — namely,  folk-lore,  custom,  tradition,  and 
myth — of  which  you  are  so  able  an  exponent,  give  me 
leave  to  inscribe  it  to  you,  in  token  (a  very  slight  one, 
it  must  be  confessed)  of  the  esteem  which  I  have  long 
entertained  for  you,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  genial 
friend. 

Apart  from  the  folk-lore  elements  in  the  book,  I 
venture  to  think  that  it  also  contains  much  that  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  a  man  of  your  literary 
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tastes,  more  especially  in  the  somewhat  copious 
examples  adduced,  from  widely  scattered  sources, 
of  Literary  Coincidences  and  Imitations,  the  result  of 
many  years'  promiscuous  reading. 

I  shall  only  add  that  I  have  been  at  considerable 
pains  to  compare  the  citations  with  the  most  accurate 
editions  of  the  works  in  which  they  occur,  and  to 
give  exact  references.  But  imperfection  is  inseparable 
from  human  effort,  and  any  errors  that  may  be 
discovered  will,  I  trust,  be  excused,  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  work  of  the  kind. 

With  all  good  wishes,  believe  me, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

W.  A.  CLOUSTON. 

GLASGOW,  March,  1892. 


LITERARY    COINCIDENCES    AND 
IMITATIONS. 


is  too  frequently  brought  against 
authors  without  any  real  foundation.  Not  one 
of  our  greater  English  poets  has  escaped  the 
accusation  of  literary  larceny  ;  but  Dr.  Johnson 
has  justly  observed,  that,  "as  not  every  instance 
of  similitude  can  be  considered  a  proof  of 
imitation,  so  not  every  imitation  ought  to  be 
stigmatised  as  a  plagiarism."  In  the  proper 
signification  of  the  term,  plagiarism  consists  in 
copying,  not  only  the  ideas,  but  the  very  words 
of  another  writer.  It  is  not  plagiarism  for  an 
author  to  adopt  and  modify  such  thoughts  of 
a  preceding  writer  as  he  may  find  suitable  to 
his  purpose.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 

where  a  coincidence  of  sentiment  is  found  in  two 
B 
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different  authors,  that  one  must  have  borrowed 
from  the  other. 

"  It  is  certain,"  says  Johnson,  in  an  essay  on 
plagiarism,  u  that  whoever  attempts  any  common 
topic  will  find  unexpected  coincidences  of  his 
thoughts  with  those  of  other  writers ;  nor  can  the 
nicest  judgment  always  distinguish  accidental 
similitude  from  artful  imitation.  There  is  like- 
wise a  common  stock  of  images,  a  settled  mode 
of  arrangement,  and  a  beaten  track  of  transition 
which  all  authors  suppose  themselves  at  liberty 
to  use,  and  which  produce  the  resemblances 
generally  observable  among  contemporaries.  So 
that  in  books  which  best  deserve  the  name  of 
originals  there  is  little  more  beyond  the  dis- 
position of  materials  already  provided.  The 
same  ideas,  and  combinations  of  ideas,  have  been 
long  in  the  possession  of  other  hands  ;  and  by 
restoring  to  every  man  his  own,  as  the  Romans 
must  have  returned  to  their  cots  from  the 
possession  of  the  world,  so  the  most  inventive 
and  fertile  genius  would  reduce  his  folios  to  a 
few  pages.  .  .  .  Many  subjects  fall  under  the 
consideration  of  an  author,  which,  being  limited 
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by  nature,  can  admit  only  of  slight  and  ,i<  t  idental 
diversities.  All  definition^  of  tin-  ^ame  tiling 
must  be  nearly  the  same;  and  descriptions,  must 
always  have  in  some  decree  that  resemblance  to 
each  other  which  they  all  have  to  their  object."* 

Such  is  the  explanation — or  defence— of  the 
"great  khan  of  literature"  of  those  coincidences 
of  thought  and  expression  which  are  found  in 
the  writings  of  different  authors,  ancient  and 
modern,  especially  in  poetry.  And  were  it  more 
borne  in  mind  by  the  querulous  class  of  critics 
whose  absurd  shibboleth  is  "originality,"  and 
who  are  ever  more  prone  to  discover  faults  than 
to  recognise  beauties  in  the  compositions  on 
which  they  sit  in  judgment,  charges  of  plagiarism 
would  probably  be  of  rare  occurrence. 

I  recollect  seeing  in  an  early  volume  of  the 
Literary  Gazette,  a.  formidable  list  of  Byron's 
so-called  plagiarisms,  drawn  up  by  Alaric  A. 
Watts — a  minor  poet,  who  had  some  temporary 
popularity,  and  was  editor  of  the  Literary 
Souvenir  for  a.  number  of  years.  In  this  "black 
list"  mere  coincidences  of  expression  were  called 

*  The  Rambler,  No.  143. 
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plagiarisms,  with  the  apparent  result  of  showing 
Byron's  poems  to  be  little  more  than  so  many 
centos — composed  of  lines  taken  from  other 
poets.  A  few  years  later,  however,  the  tables 
were  most  amusingly  turned  on  Mr.  Watts  by 
some  industrious  individual  publishing  in  the 
same  periodical  a  still  longer  list  of  his  own 
plagiarisms,  about  which  there  could  be  but  one 
opinion. 

But,  despising,  as  I  do  most  heartily,  the  piti- 
fully narrow  spirit  that  takes  delight  in  hunting 
for  instances  of  "conveying"  in  the  writings  of 
our  greatest  authors,  yet  I  am  one  of  those  who 
find  it  extremely  interesting  to  discover  coinci- 
dences of  sentiment  and  expression  in  the  works 
of  different  poets  and  prose  writers,  often  of  ages 
and  countries  far  apart,  as  they  furnish  so  many 
proofs  that  "all  reasonable  men  think  nearly 
alike  on  many  subjects." 

A  very  striking  coincidence  of  thought  is 
found  in  the  following  passages,  by  the  early 
Italian  poet  Berni  and  our  own  Shakspeare: 

Who  steals  a  bugle-horn,  a  ring,  a  steed, 

Or  such  like  worthless  thing,  has  some  discretion : 
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:Tis  petty  larceny.     Not  such  his  deed 

\Vho  robs  us  of  our  fame,  our  best  possession. 

And  he  who  takes  our  labour's  worthiest  meed 
May  well  be  deemed  a  robber  by  profession  ; 

Who  so  much  more  our  hate  and  scourge  <1 

As  from  the  rule  of  right  he  wider  swerves. 


Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash;  ;tis  something, 

nothing; 

Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands  ; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Othello,  iii.  3. 

In  this  instance  each  poet  saw  for  himself 
the  comparative  worthlcssness  of  mere  material 
possessions,  and  the  paramount  importance  of 
preserving  a  good  name;  and,  singularly  enough, 
both  employed  very  similar  illustrations. 

Hotspur's  well-known  speech  in  Shakspcare's 
/  Henry  1  /  '.    (i.  3)  — 

By  Heaven  !  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon  ; 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 

And  pluck  up  drowned  Honour  by  the  locks  ; 

So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear, 

Without  co-rival,  all  her  dignities  — 
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finds  a  curious  parallel  in  a  tragedy  of  the 
Greek  poet  Euripides,  where  the  usurping  king, 
Eteocles,  exclaims  : 

For  honour  I  would  mount  above  the  stars, 
Above  the  sun's  high  course,  or  sink  beneath 
Earth's  deepest  centre  ;  might  I  so  obtain 
The  idol  of  my  soul,  this  worshipt  power 
Of  regal  state  ;  and  to  another  never 
Would  I  resign  her,  but  myself  engross 
The  splendid  honour. 

Prince  Henry's  speech  over  the  body  of  the 
fiery  Hotspur,  in  the  same  play  of  Shakspcare 
(v.  4)— 

When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound  ; 
But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough — 

has  an  exact  resemblance  in  two  very  different 
Asiatic  works.  The  celebrated  Arabian  poet 
El-Hariri  (i2th  century),  in  his  Makainat,  thus 
speaks  of  the  grave : 

A  dwelling-place  where,  restless  now  no  more, 
Each  mortal,  housed  at  last  in  narrow  tomb, 

How  vast  so  e'er  the  place  he  claimed  before, 
With  cell  two  paces  long  has  ample  room. 
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And  in  an  old  Chim-.se  talc-,  entitled  The  Three 
Dedicated  Chambers^  occur  tli  es: 

Lord  often  thousand  acres,  tlmvcring  fair, 
A  few  small  morsels  quell  thy  appetite  ; 

A  thousand  spreading  roofs  demand  thy  can-. 
And  lo !  si.vfeet  suffice  thec  every  night. 

With  the  Chinese,  it  may  be  observed,  "six  feet" 
means  simply,  to  go  to  bed;  \vith  us  it  means,  in 
moralising,  the  grave.  As  Death  and  Sleep  arc 
universally  termed  twin-brothers,  the  Chinese 
poet's  reflection  on  man's  natural  littleness  may 
also  be  considered  as  a  parallel  to  the  two 
preceding  citations. 

Several  European  poets  have  termed  grey  hairs 
"the  messengers  of  Death,"  and  we  frequently 
find  the  same  expression  employed  by  Asiatic 
moralists.  Thus  in  a  Buddhistic  work: 

These  grey  hairs  that  have  come  upon  my  head 

Are  angel-messengers  appearing  to  me, 

Laying  stern  hands  upon  the  evening  of  my  life ! 

An  Arabian  poet  says : 

Thy  hoary  hairs  have  already  come,  which  warn  a  man 
That  when  youth  has  departed,  he  must  soon  also  depart. 

And   I   believe  many  readers  will  be  pleased  to 
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see  these  fine  verses,  by  another  Arabian  poet, 
El-Hariri- 
Alas  for  him  who  youthful  folly's  ways 

Intent  pursues,  though  warned  by  hoary  hair, 
And  casts  at  passion's  fire  a  lingering  gaze, 

Though  tottering  limbs  his  failing  strength  declare  : 

Who,  deeming  mirth  a  couch  of  sure  repose, 
Still  revels  there  secure  in  wanton  ease, 

Nor  dreads  the  sign  of  life's  approaching  close, 
The  sign  that  wisdom  ne'er  unheeding  sees ! 

Moschus,  the  ancient  Greek  pastoral  poet,  in 
his  beautiful  Lament  for  the  DeatJi  of  Bion,  has 
this  reflection  : 

Alas !  when  once  in  a  garden  the  mallows  have  died,  or 
the  green  parsley,  or  blooming  crisp  dill,  they  live  again 
after,  and  spring  up  another  year;  but  we,  the  great,  the 
brave,  the  wise  of  men,  after  we  have  once  died,  unheard 
of  in  hollow  earth  sleep  a  right  long  and  boundless  slumber, 
from  which  none  are  roused. 

He  was  perhaps  anticipated  by  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Job  (ch.  xiv.,  v.  7-10): 

There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will 
sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not 
cease.  Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth,  and 
the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground  ;  yet  through  the  scent 
of  water  it  will  bud,  and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant ; — 
but  man  clieth  and  wasteth  away ;  yea,  man  giveth  up  the 
ghost,  and  where  is  he? 
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And  Spenser  thus  follows  the  old  H«-hr«w — or 
Arabian  writer: 

Whence  is  it  that  the  tlow'rel  of  the  tield  doth  fade, 

And  lieth  buried  Ion-  in  \viir  • 

Yet  soon  as  spring  his  mantle  hath  displayed, 

It  tlou'reth  fre.sh,  as  it  should  never  fail; 

I  Jut  tiling  of  earth  that  is  of  most  avail, 

As  virtue's  branch  and  beauty's  bud, 

Keliven  not  for  any  good. 

And  Somadeva,  the  author  of  the  -reat  Indian 
book,  K  at  I  n't  Sarit  SAgtirii  Ocean  of  the  Rivers 
of  Narrative),  written  in  Sanskrit  verse,  has  a 
similar  reflection  on  man's  youth: 

The  brimming  of  the  streams,  the  flowers  of  the  trees, 
the  digits  of  the  moon  wane  and  return  again,  but  not  the 
youth  of  man. 

That  the  dead  cannot  be  restored  to  life,  any 
more  than  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow  can  be 
brought  back,  is  thus  expressed  by  Cowlcy: 

Easy  it  was  the  living  to  have  slain, 
I  Jut  bring  them,  if  thou  eanst,  to  life  again; — 
The  arrow's  shot  -mark  how  it  cuts  the  air, 
Try  now  to  bring  it  back,  or  stay  it  there ; 
That  way  impatience  sent  it,  but  thou'lt  find 
No  track  of  it,  alas,  is  left  behind. 

\Ye  find  the  very  same  illustration  employed  in 
the   (inlist<ni  of  the  Persian  poet  Sa'di: 
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You  may  easily  separate  the  soul  from  the  body,  but  you 
cannot  so  readily  restore  life  to  the  dead  ;  it  is  a  maxim  of 
prudence  to  be  cautious  in  giving  an  arrow  flight,  for  let 
it  once  quit  the  bow,  and  it  can  never  be  recalled. 

Hamlet  (i.  2)  says  that  his  murdered  father  was 

So  loving  to  my  mother, 

That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly ; 

and  the  same  expression  is  found  in  the  S/ia/i- 
Nduia,  or  Book  of  Kings,  the  grand  epic  of 
Firdausi,  the  Homer  of  Persia  (loth  century): 

He  took  such  care  of  her  that  he  did  not  allow  the 
winds  to  blow  upon  her  bosom. 

And  in  the  Arabian  tale  of  Hassan  of  Bassorah, 
the  hero,  referring  to  his  fain-  bride,  says  to  his 
mother : 

Do  thou  serve  her  thyself,  and  suffer  her  not  to  go 
forth  the  door,, neither  look  out  of  the  window  nor  over  the 
wall;  for  I  fear  the  air  for  her  when  it  bloweth. 

The  following  lines,  which  occur  in  Young's 
NigJit  Thonglits  (X.  I.,  1.  418),  are  now  become 
almost  hackneyed: 

At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 

Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan  ; 

At  fifty,  chides  his  infamous  delay; 

Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought, 

Resolves,  and  re-resolves,  then  dies  the  same. 
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And  in  tin-  M-r»>n<i  satire  of  his  l.m-e  a/'  /-nine  h<- 
harps  on  the-  same  string: 

lie  wise  \'.  itll   speed  ; 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indi-cd. 

Young's  famed  lines  are  paralleled  in  a  fine 
little  Arabic-  poem  on  Predestination,  by  Ibn 
Kl-Talmith  (i  2th  century),  which  is  thus  rendered 
by  Dr.  Carlylc,  in  his  Specimens  of  Arabian 
Pdetry: 

Youth  is  a  drunken,  noisy  hour, 

With  ever)-  folly  fraught : 
Hut  man,  by  age's  chast'ning  power, 

Is  sobered  into  thought. 

Then  we  resolve  our  faults  to  shun, 

And  shape  our  course  anew; 
lint  ere  the  wise  reform's  begun, 

Life  closes  on  our  view. 

The  travellers  thus  who  wildly  roam, 

Or  heedlessly  delay, 
Are  left,  when  they  should  reach  their  home, 

Benighted  on  the  way. 

Drydcn's    felicitous   lines  on   Milton    must  be 
ver}-  well  known : 

Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn: 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed; 
The  next,  in  majesty ;  in  both,  the  last : 
The  force  of  Nature  could  not  further  go, 
To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  former  two. 
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They  have  been  imitated,  or  adapted,  as  follows, 
by  Cowper,  in  his  Table  Talk: 

Ages  elapsed  ere  Homer's  lamp  appeared, 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  swan  was  heard ; 
To  carry  Nature  lengths  unknown  before, 
To  give  a  Milton  birth,  asked  ages  more. 

The  succeeding  lines  are,  however,  from  Cowpcr's 
own  mint,  and  they  are  exceedingly  beautiful: 

Thus  genius  rose  and  set  at  ordered  times, 
And  shot  a  day-spring  into  distant  climes, 
Ennobling  every  region  that  he  chose : 
He  sank  in  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rose; 
And,  tedious  years  of  Gothic  darkness  passed, 
Emerged  all  splendour  in  our  isle  at  last. 
Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main, 
Then  show  far  off  their  shining  plumes  again. 

This  last  couplet  contains  a  poetical  simile  which 
even  Dryden  might  have  been  proud  to  own. 

Isaac  D'Israeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
has  pointed  out  the  resemblance — though  it  is 
not  quite  exact — between  the  reflection  in  Gray's 
Elegy— 

Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
and  these  lines,  which  occur  in  Shenstonc's  poem 
of  77/6'  Schoolmistress  (st.  28):* 

*  Tom  Hood — "of  fame  facete'' — has  written  a  good-natured 
and  amusing  sort  of  parody  on  Shenstone's  fine  poem,  entitled 
The  Irish  Schoolmaster. 
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Yet,  nur-i-d  with  skill,  what  dazzling  fruits  appear! 
K\en  now  sagacious  foresight  points  to  show 
A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here, 
Ami  then-  a  chancellor  in  embryo, 
(  M  bard  sublime — if  bard  may  e'er  be  so — 
As  Milton,  Shakspeare,  names  that  ne'er  shall  die! 
Tim'  now  he  crawl  along  the  world  so  low, 
Nor  weeting  how  the  Muse  should  soar  so  high, 
\Visheth.  poor  starveling  elf!  his  paper  kite  to  fly. 

Cowpcr  seems  to  have  had  this  passage  in  his 
mind  when  he  thus  wrote,  in  Tirocinium;  or,  a 
AY-r  vV-;..1  of  Schools  (1.  364-369)  : 

The  father  who  designs  his  babe  a  priest, 

Deems  him  episcopally  such  at  least ; 

And,  while  the  playful  jockey  scours  the  room 

I'liiskly,  astride  upon  the  parlour  broom, 

In  fancy  sees  him  more  superbly  ride 

In  coach  with  purple  lined,  and  mitres  on  its  side. 

One  of  Cowper's  well-known  lines  (The  Task\ 
Book  I.,  "The  Sofa,"  1.  749)— 

(iod  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town — 
is  appropriated  from  Cowley,  who  in  his  Essays 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  has  a  fine  poem  entitled  "The 
Garden,"  addressed  to  Evelyn,  the  Diarist,  where 
he  says: 

God  the  first  garden  made,  and  the  first  city,  Cain. 
And    Dr.    James    Russell    Lowell,    may    have 
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unconsciously  borrowed  from  Cowpcr  when  he 
wrote : 

Before  man  made  us  citizens,  Nature  made  us  men. 

Cowper's  imitations  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
numerous,  so  far  as  I  have  observed.  One  or 
two  are,  however,  sufficiently  noteworthy.  A 
noble  apostrophe  in  The  Task,  Book  II.,  "The 
Time-Piece"  (1.  206),  commences  with  the  familiar 
citation: 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still, 
My  country ! 

which,  from  the  way  it  is  quoted  in  Byron's  Bcppo^ 
stanza  47— 

"England!  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still," 
I  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it — 

has  sometimes  misled  readers  to  suppose  it  to 
be  Byron's  own.  Cowper  evidently  adapted  his 
line  from  the  Farewell  of  the  satirical  Churchill, 
who  says: 

Be  England  what  she  will, 

With  all  her  faults,  I  love  my  country  still. 

The  same  poem  of  Cowper  contains  an  imita- 
tion of  these  lines,  from  Drydcn's  play  of  T/ie 
Spa  nisi i  Friar  (ii.  i): 
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There  i>  ;i  p!< 
In  beinx  mad,  which  none  l)iit  in;uhnen  know. 

Hut  the  mental  affliction  under  which  William 
Cowpcr  suffered  during  the  earl}'  part  of  his  life 
was  not  of  the  kind  referred  to  by  Drydcn  ;  so,  in 
adopting  these  lines,  he  wrote  "The  Time- Piece," 
I.  -'S5): 

There  is  ;i  pleasure  in  poetic  pains 

Which  only  poets  know. 

As  poets  and  madmen  are  said  to  be  cousins- 
german,  both  statements  may  be  right.  Thomas 
Randolph,  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  poetical  ''sons," 
thus  rings  the  changes  on  madness  and  wit,  after 
the  whimsical  fashion  of  his  age: 

From  witty  men  and  mad 
All  poetry  conception  had. 

No  sires  but  these  will  poetry  admit  — 

Madness  or  wit. 

This  definition  poetry  doth  fit, 

It  is  a  witty  madness,  or  mad  wit. 

Only  these  two  poetic  heat  admits, 

A  witty  man,  or  one  that's  out  of's  wits.* 

*  Cf.  Shakspeare  (Mids-nnimer  Night's  Dream,  v.  i): 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact; 

ami  an  Arabian  poet : 

They  said,  "Thou  ravest  upon  her  whom  thou  lovest"; 
Anil  I  replied,  "The  sweets  of  love  are  only  for  the  mad.' 
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From  these  characteristic  "conceits"  of  Randolph 
the  oft-quoted  lines  of  Dryden  (Absalom  and 
AchitopJiel)  were  perhaps  adapted: 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide  ; 

which  Pope,  in  his  turn,  has  thus  "conveyed"  in 

his  Essay  on  Man  (Ep.  I.,  1.  226): 

What  thin  partitions  sense  from  thought  divide. 

Stobaius  tells  us  that  Zeno  once  said  to  a 
youth,  who  was  more  disposed  to  talk  than  to 
listen : 

Young  man,  Nature  gave  us  one  tongue,  but  two  ears, 
in  order  that  we  may  hear  just  twice  as  much  as  we  speak. 

The  Persian  lyrical  poet  Hafiz  conceived  the 
same  idea: 

Two  ears,  and  but  a  single  tongue, 
By  Nature's  law  to  man  belong ; 
The  lesson  she  would  teach  is  clear — 
Repeat  but  half  of  what  you  hear. 

Campbell's  far  famed  simile  (Pleasures  of 
Hope,  Pt.  II.)— 

What  though  my  winged  hours  of  bliss  have  been, 
Like  angel-visits,  few  and  far  between — 

is  also  found,  better  expressed,  in  Blair's  Grave:- 
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The  good  he  scorned 

Stalked  off  reluctant,  like  an  ill-used  ghost, 
Not  to  return ;  or,  if  it  did,  its  visits, 
Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between. 

But  Blair  has  not  the  merit  of  originality  in  the 
conception  of  this  simile,  for  it  occurs  in  the 
works  of  an  earlier  writer,  one  Norris,  of  Bemertonv 
an  obscure  religious  poet,  who  says: 

How  fading  are  the  joys  we  doat  upon ! 
Like  apparitions,  seen,  and  gone  ; 

But  those  which  soonest  take  their  flight 
Are  the  most  exquisite  and  strong ; 

Like  angels'  visits,  short  and  bright, 
Mortality's  too  weak  to  bear  them  long.* 

In  appropriating  the  simile  of  "angels'  visits," 
Campbell  has  not  improved  upon  either  of  the 
others  who  have  also  employed  it.  Norris  has 
"short  and  bright"]  Blair  has  "short  and  far 
between."  In  Norris  our  joys  are  represented  as 
being  brilliant  but  brief;  in  Blair,  they  are  not 
only  of  short  duration,  but  of  rare  occurrence; 
but  Campbell,  in  the  words  "few  and  far  between," 

*  A  Collection  of  Miscellanies;  consisting  of  Poems,  Essays, 
and  Discourses,  occasionally  written.     By  John  Norris,  Rector 
of  Bemerton,   near   Sarum.      London,    1699.      Third  edition. 
"The  Parting,"  p.  14. 
C 
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expresses  simply  one  idea,  for  "angels'  visits" 
being  "few,"  or  seldom,  the  words  "far  between" 
are  superfluous;  so  that  he  had  done  better  to 
ave  also  taken  the  word  short,  when  he  was 
about  it. 

The  original   of  another  familiar   couplet   of 
Campbell  (Pleasures  of  Hope,  Pt.  I.)— 

Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue — 

Byron  thought  was  to  be  found  in  these  lines, 
from  Dyer's  Grongar  Hill: 

As  yon  summits,  soft  and  fair, 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air, 
Which  to  those  who  journey  near, 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear ; 
Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way — 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day. 

But  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  this  sentiment 
which  should  render  its  conception  more  likely 
by  one  poet  than  by  any  other.  Surely  the 
resemblance  between  the  deception  caused  by 
distance  in  viewing  objects  of  physical  nature 
and  that  produced  by  our  anticipations  of 
happiness  at  some  future  time  must  be  obvious 
to  all  reflecting  minds;  and  Campbell,  as  well  as 
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Dyer,  has  simply  expressed  in  poetical  language 
what  most  of  us  have  painfully  experienced. 

It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  Spence's 
\\\  that  a  little  before  he  died  he  said: 


"I  don't  know  what  I  may  seem  to  the  world,  but  as  to 
myself,  I  seem  to  have  been  only  a  boy  playing  on  the 
si'u-shore,  and  diverting  myself  now  and  then  by  finding 
a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst 
the  great  ocean  of  Truth  lay  all  undiscovered  [?  unexplored] 
before  me." 

This  very  remarkable  saying  —  like  that  of  the 
ancient  Greek  sage,  who  declared  that  the  sum 
of  knowledge  is,  that  nothing  can  be  known  —  is 
frequently  quoted  ;  but  if  the  great  English 
philosopher  did  really  give  expression  to  it, 
he  probably  took  the  illustration  of  gathering 
pebbles  on  the  sea-shore  from  Jeremy  Taylor, 
who,  in  a  Sermon  Preached  to  the  University  of 
Dublin:  Via  Intelligenticc  (Bonn's  edition  of  his 
works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  64,  col.  2),  has  the  following 
passage  : 

Spend  not  your  time  on  that  which  profits  not;  for 
your  labour  and  your  health,  your  time  and  your  studies, 
are  very  valuable;  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  to  see  a 
diligent  and  hopeful  person  spend  himself  in  gathering 
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cockle-shells  and  little  pebbles,  in  telling  [i.e.  counting] 
sands  upon  the  shores,  and  making  garlands  of  useless 
daisies. 

But  as  Milton,  in  his  Paradise  Regained,  has 
the  same  illustration  (which  he  may  have 
adopted  from  Jeremy  Taylor),  perhaps  Newton 
had  it  from  him.  This  is  how  Milton  employs 
the  simile  (B  iv.,  1.  321-331): 

Many  books, 

Wise  men  have  said,  are  wearisome ;  who  reads 
Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior 
(And  what  he  brings  what  need  he  elsewhere  seek?), 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains : 
Deep-versed  in  books  and  shallow  in  himself, 
Crude,  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys 
And  trifles  for  choice  matters,  worth  a  sponge ; 
As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore. 

There  is  somewhat  in  this  passage  which  must 
puzzle  many  young  readers  to  understand.  If 
the  mind  of  a  reader  be  not  equal,  or  superior,  to 
that  of  his  author,  he  reads  in  vain; — in  other 
words,  inferior  minds  can  derive  no  advantage 
from  reading  the  compositions  of  superior  minds  : 
but  this  is  not  what  Milton  means.  There  is  a 
Spanish  proverb  which  says,  "He  that  would 
obtain  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must  take  with 
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him  the  \vcalth  of  the  Indies" — equivalent  (as  it 
seems  to  me)  to  a  saying  of  the  Persian  poet 
Sa'di:  "You  who  have  come  empty-handed  to 
market,  I  fear,  will  not  return  with  a  full  basket." 
In  like  manner  it  may  be  said  that  a  reader  must 
bring  knowledge  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ; 
and  he  reads  with  profit  in  proportion  as  his 
judgment  approaches  that  of  his  author.*  Milton 
refers  more  particularly  to  the  class  of  readers 
fitly  denominated  "book-worms,"  whose  reading 
lies  a  heavy,  indigested  .mass  in  their  sluggish 
minds;  whose  powers  of  reflection  are  never 
stimulated,  and  who  are  incapable  of  imparting 
to  others  what  they  have  read. 

Bishop    Beilby    Porteous    (1731-1809),   in    his 

poem  on  Death,  says: 

One  murder  made  a  villain, 
Millions,  a  hero — 
an  observation  which  he  might  be  charged  with 

having  borrowed  from  Young's  Love  of  Fame, 

sat.  vii.: 

One  to  destroy,  is  murder  by  the  law, 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe ; 
To  murder  thousands  takes  a  specious  name — 
War's  glorious  art — and  gives  immortal  fame. 

*  Perhaps  we  may  find  Milton's  meaning  as  well  expressed 
thus:   "The  eye  sees  what  the  eye  brings  the  power  of  seeing." 
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There  does  not  appear,  however,  any  ground  for 
concluding  that  in  this  instance  Young  has  been 
imitated  by  the  episcopal  poet.  Both  have  said 
in  effect  that  glorious  war  is  wholesale  murder  ; 
and  if  the  palm  of  originality  be  due  to  anyone 
in  particular,  for  the  comparison  of  individual 
murder  to  military  slaughter,  it  should  be  to 
the  pirate  who  told  Alexander  the  Great  that  he 
did  simply  on  a  small  scale  what  the  conqueror 
did  on  a  large  scale — robbed  and  cut  throats. 

But  if  Porteous  should  be  considered  innocent 
of  imitating  Young  in  the  passage  above  cited, 
on  account  of  the  obviousness  of  the  thought, 
there  seems  to  be  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
poetical  prelate  has  deliberately  appropriated 
and  amplified  Gray's  familiar  lines,  in  his  Elegy — 

Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way — 

in  the  same  poem  on  DeatJi,  where  he  says  : 

In  sober  state, 

Through  the  sequestered  vale  of  rural  life, 
The  venerable  patriarch  guileless  held 
The  tenor  of  his  way ; 

Among  the  man}'  beautiful  expressions  of 
conjugal  love  which  Milton  has  put  into  the 
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mouths  of  Adam  and  Kve  in  his  l\irtniisc  Lost 
this  is  not  the  least  striking:  Adam,  after  he 
lias  learned  that  Kve  had  plucked  the  fruit  of  the 
forbidden  tree,  is  represented  as  thus  addressing 
her  (H.  ix.,  1.  <j5  ^  : 

If  Death 
Consort  with  thee,  Death  is  to  me  as  Life. 

In  a  similar  spirit,  the  love-stricken  Zulaykha 
says,  of  Joseph,  in  the  Persian  J  ami's  fine  poem: 

The  sapling  of  life  were  useless  without  him  ; 
Life  everlasting  were  death  without  him. 

And  in  the  noble  Sanskrit  epic,  the  Rdmdyana, 
by  Valmiki,  Sita  thus  pleads  with  her  husband, 
Rama,  for  leave  to  accompany  him  into  exile: 

A  wife  must  share  her  husband's  fate ;  my  duty  is  to 

follow  thee, 
Where'er  thou  goest.     Apart  from  thee,  I  would  not 

dwell  in  heaven  itself. 

Roaming  with  thee  o'er  desert  wastes,  a  thousand 

years  will  be  a  day  ; 
Dwelling  with  thee,  e'en  hell  itself  would  be  to  me  a 

heaven  of  bliss.* 

*  In  the  charming  talc  of  King  Nala  and  Damayanti,  which 
occurs  in  the  Third  Book  of  the  Mahdbhdrata,  the  longest  and 
grandest  of  the  two  ancient  Indian  epics,  by  Yyasa,  when  the 
ruined  raja,  in  the  forest,  urges  his  devoted  wife  to  leave  him  to 
his  fate  and  return  to  her  father's  house,  she  thus  addresses  him  : 
"O  King,  thinking  of  thy  purpose,  my  heart  trembleth,  and  all 
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In  another  familiar  passage  of  Paradise  Lost 
(B.  viii.,  1.  591),  Raphael  informs  Adam  that 

Love  is  the  scale 
By  which  to  heavenly  love  thou  may'st  ascend. 

This  sentiment  forms  one  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  Sufis,  the  mystics  of  Islam,  and  is  thus 
expressed  in  J ami's  poem  of  Ynsuf  wa  Zulaykhd, 
in  which  perfect  union  of  the  human  soul  with 
the  Deity  is  mystically  shadowed : 

Thou  hast  never  yet  stirred  thy  foot  in  the  way  of  love — 
Go,  become  a  lover,  and  then  appear  before  me ; 
For  till  thou  hast  tasted  the  symbolical  wine-cup, 
Thou  wilt  never  drain  the  real  one  to  the  lees. 

Jami  has  these  lines  in  the  same  sufi  poem: 

If  he  [z>.the  lover]  scenteth  the  Rose,  he  longs  to  see  it ; 
If  he  seeth  it,  he  cannot  but  pluck  it ; 

which  Byron  unconsciously  echoes  in  his  C/iilde 
Harold,  iii.  1 1 : 

Who  can  view  the  ripened  Rose,  nor  seek 
To  wear  it? 

In  one  of  the  juvenile  effusions  of  Byron,  so 

my  limbs  become  faint.  How  can  I  go,  leaving  thee  in  the  lone 
woods,  despoiled  of  thy  kingdom  and  deprived  of  thy  wealth, 
thyself  without  a  garment,  and  worn  with  hunger  'and  toil? 
When,  in  the  deep  woods,  afflicted  with  hunger,  thou  thinkest  of 
thy  former  bliss,  I  will,  O  great  monarch,  soothe  thy  weariness. 
In  every  great  sorrow  there  is  no  physic  equal  to  the  wife,  say 
Ihe  physicians." — Van  a  Parra,  section  Ixi. 
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mercilessly  criticised  in  the  Edinburgh  Re: 
arc  the  following  verses,  referring  to  the  psalmody 
of  his  college  (Hours  of  Idleness:  "Grant.t 

Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused, 

Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners  ; 
All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 

To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners. 
If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended, 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  him, 
To  us  his  psalms  had  ne'er  descended — 

In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  ;em ! 

"This  young  lord" — to  employ  the  savage 
reviewer's  phrase — in  the  last  four  lines  of  the 
above,  seems  to  have  imitated  an  epigram, 
''spoken  extempore  to  a  country  clerk,  after 
hearing  him  sing  psalms,"  which  occurs  in  a 
scarce  collection  of  Jests,  Epigrams,  etc.,  printed 
in  1753: 

Sternhold  and  Hopkins  had  great  qualms 
When  they  translated  David's  psalms, 

To  make  the  heart  full  glad ; 
But  had  it  been  poor  David's  fate 
To  hear  thee  sing  and  them  translate, 

By  Jove,  't  had  made  him  mad  !* 

*  This  reminds  me  of  the  old  jest  of  a  gentleman  who  went 
into  a  church  one  Sunday,  the  choir  of  which  had  very  bad  voices 
and  made  a  lamentable  noise,  upon  which  he  remarked:  "The 
prophecy  of  Amos  is  here  fulfilled  [c.  8,  v.  3]:  'The  songs  of  the 
temple  shall  be  bowlings'"! 
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Sir  Egerton  Brydges  has  pointed  out  a  curious 
coincidence  in  Byron's  Bride  of  Abydos  (Canto  I., 
st.  vi.)  and  Lovelace's  Song  of  Orpheus,  lamenting 
the  DeatJi  of  Jiis  Wife.  Byron  was  censured  by 
some  critics  for  employing  the  expression, 

The  mind,  the  music  of  her  face, 

4 
which  the  noble  poet,  in  a  note  to  a  subsequent 

edition  of  his  tale,  defended  on  the  ground  of 
appositeness.  But  Lovelace,  in  the  song  above 
named,  has  the  very  same  words: 

Oh,  could  you  view  the  melody 
Of  every  grace, 
And  music  of  her  face ) 

You'd  drop  a  tear ; 
Seeing  more  harmony 
In  her  bright  eye 

Than  now  you  hear. 

Byron's  extensive  reading  must  have  some- 
times led  him  quite  unwittingly  to  adopt  the 
thoughts  of  other  writers ;  and  occasionally  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  scruples  about  a  little 
literary  larceny.  Thus,  the  lines,  in  Mazeppa — 

Where  the  Spahi's  foot  has  trod 
The  verdure  flies  the  bloodv  sod — 
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were   e\idently  adapted  from   Swift's   /V//W  the 
Great: 

I'.N/.intinrs  boast,  that  on  the  clod 
Where  on<  e  their  Sultan's  hor^e  hath  trod 
neither  ^rass,  nor  shrub,  nor  tree. 


It  is  true  that  Swift  has  simply  versified  a 
Turkish  proverb,  but,  from  the  rhymes  of  both 
passages,  we  can  hardly  consider  Byron's  lines 
as  merely  fortuitous. 

In  Byron's  Monody  on  the  Death  of  t  lie  Ri^lit 
Hon.  R.  I).  S/icrithiit,  he  says,  in  conclusion: 

Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness  —  long  in  vain, 
And  turn  to  all  of  him  which  may  remain  : 
Sighing  that  Nature  formed  but  one  such  man, 
And  broke  the  die,  in  moulding  Sheridan. 

.Assuredly,  the  noble  poet  had  never  seen  this 
passage,  from  the  Sanskrit: 

The  mould  in  which  Mara  was  formed  is  such  that  none 
other  in  the  whole  world  has  been  framed  like  it.  Either 
the  mould  has  been  broken,  or  the  artificer  has  forgotten 
how  to  so  fashion  another. 

But  the  resemblances  in  Byron's  Marino  Falicro 
and  two  of  Alfieri's  dramas  cannot  possibly  have 
been  accidental: 

Deep  vengeance  is  the  daughter  of  deep  silence. 

Marino  Pali  era    \.  2  . 
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Alta  vendetta 
D'  alto  silenzio  e  figlia. 

La  Congiura  d?  Pazzi  (i.  1). 

When  Bertram  entreats  forgiveness  of  the  con- 
spirators (v.  l): 

Israel  Ber.- -I  die,  and  pardon  thee  ! 

Calendaro. —  I  die,  and  scorn  thee  ! 

In  the  Polinice  the  dying  brothers  address  each 

other  (v.  3): 

Eteocle. —  lo  moro, 

E  ancor  ti  abborro  ! 
Polinice. —         lo  moro,  e  a  te  perdono! 

The  first  verse  of  one  of  Byron's  Hebrew 
Melodies,  entitled  "To  a  Lady  Weeping,"  is  a 
perfect  poetical  gem  : 

I  saw  thee  weep — the  big  bright  tear 

Came  o'er  that  eye  of  blue ; 
And  then  methought  it  did  appear 

A  violet  dropping  dew; 

yet  this  pretty  simile  is  not  of  Byron's  own  con- 
ception. It  belongs  to  an  Arabian  poet  of  the 
ninth  century,  Ibn  al-Rumi,  one  of  whose  fine 
pieces  Sir  William  Jones  gives  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, in  his  Poeseos  Corninentarii  Asiaticce: 

Vidi  in  hortulo  violam, 

Cujus  folia  rore  splendebant ; 
Similis  erat  flos  illi  (puellas)  coeruleos  habenti  oculos, 

Quorum  cilia  lacrymas  stillant. 
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Byron,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  obtained  the  id« -a 
from  Dr.  Carlyle's  paraphrase  of  the  original, 
in  his  S/>eciitieHs  of  Arabian  Poetry,  of  which 
this  is  the-  first  verse: 

When  1  beheld  thy  blue  eye  shine 
Through  the  bright  drop  that  pity  drew, 

I  saw  beneath  those  tears  of  thine 
A  blue-eyed  violet  bathed  in  dew. 

Carlyle's  work  was  first  published  in  1810,  four 
years  before  Hyron  wrote  his  Hebrew  Melodies. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  observed  that  "Hudibras 
is  a  composition  of  which  any  nation  might  be 
proud,"  and  "the  name  of  Butler  can  only  perish 
with  the  language."  Couplets  from  Hudibras 
are  often  in  the  mouths  of  persons  who  have 
never  read  Butler's  inimitable  satire.  He  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  original  of  English 
writers,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of 
imitation  even  in  Hudibras.  The  witty  author's 
wide  and  varied  reading  is  abundantly  evident 
in  every  page  of  his  great  work,  and  with  the 
wise  fooling  of  Rabelais  he  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  captivated.  Hazlitt,  in  his  Lectures 
on  the  English  Comic  Writers,  cites  these  lines, 
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from  Hudibras,  as  a  felicitous  example  of  Butler's 
burlesque  style  (Part  II.,  canto  ii.,  1.  29): 

The  sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap, 
And,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  this 
whimsical  simile  is  taken  from  Rabelais,  Book  \., 
c.  7: 

Day,  peeping  in  the  east,  itiade  the  sky  turn  from  black 
to  red,  like  a  boiled  lobster. 

And  Butler  may  have  borrowed  the  idea  of 
"Thetis'  lap"  from  a  couplet  of  -Sir  Arthur 

Gorges : 

As  far  as  Phoebus  first  doth  rise, 
Until  in  Thetis'  lap  he  lies. 

The  humorous  description  of  Sir  Hudibras — 
his  outer  and  inner  man— is  one  of  the  happiest 
efforts  of  Butlers  genius;  and  his  sarcastic  praise 
of  the  Puritan  Knight's  wit  is  often  quoted  by 
our  modern  witlings  when  they  would  gird  at 
some  dull  fellow  (Part  I.,  canto  i.,  1.  45): 

We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 
H'  was  very  shy  of  using  it ; 
As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out, 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about, 
Unless  on  holy-days,  or  so, 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do. 


The  sanu-  droll  idea  is  found  in  a  poem  entitled 
The  ricasniit  Historic  of  Albi)io  iui>l  />V//r/w,  by 
\.  Whiting,  printed  in  1039,  where  it  is  thus 
expressed: 

t,  as  tyros  are,  he'd  store  of  \vit, 


In  that  he  knew  to  use  and  husband  it. 

An  amusing  episode  in  Rabelais  is  alluded  to 
in  these  lines  {Hndibriis,  Part  I.,  canto  i.,  1.  147): 

Where  Truth  in  person  doth  appear, 
Like  words  congealed  in  northern  air. 

The  great  French  humorist  —  and  profound  philo- 
sopher —  in  his  amusing  account  of  Pantagruel's 
Voyage  (Book  iv.,  c.  55),  describes  the  freezing  of 
words  in  the  Far  North,  and  his  hero  calls  to 
mind  that  "Antiphones  said  that  Plato's  philo- 
sophy was  like  words  which,  being  spoken  in 
some  country  during  a  hard  winter,  are  immedi- 
ately congealed,  frozen  up,  and  not  heard;  for 
what  Plato  taught  young  lads  could  hardly  be 
understood  by  them  when  they  were  old."  In 
Hey  wood's  History  of  Women  (ed.  1657,  Book  vii., 
p.  442),  among  other  "travellers'  tales,"  we  find 
the  "frozen  words";  and  a  diverting  paper  in 
The  Tatler  (No.  254)  was  suggested  by  Butler's 
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"words  congealed  in  northern  air."  The  author 
of  the  Original  Travels  and  Surprising  Adven- 
tures of  Baron  MuncJiausen  also  adopts  the  same 
notion  of  the  freezing  of  words,  and  he  adds  the 
freezing  of  tunes  played  on  a  French  horn,  during 
the  veracious  Baron's  journey  to  the  Far  North. 
This  is  his  account  of  the  marvellous  occurrence 
(Part  I.,  end  of  ch.  vi.): 

Suddenly  we  heard  a  cry  of  tereng!  tereng!  teng!  teng! 
We  looked  round,  and  now  found  the  reason  why  the 
postilion  had  not  been  able  to  sound  his  horn ;  his  tunes 
were  frozen  up  in  his  horn,  and  came  out  now  by  thawing 
plain  enough,  and  much  to  the  credit  of  the  driver;  so 
that  the  honest  fellow  entertained  us  for  some  time  with 
a  variety  of  tunes,  without  putting  his  mouth  to  the  horn. 

The  notion  of  the  freezing  of  spoken  words  is 
also  found  in  the  seventh  number  of  a  Portuguese 
periodical,  Folheto  de  Ambas  Lisboas^  published 
about  the  year  1748,  where  it  is  related  that  a 
waterman  was  talking  one  night  from  the  street 
to  a  woman  at  a  window,  and,  as  neither  of  them 
could  distinctly  hear  what  the  other  said,  "What 
do  you  say?"  was  frequently  repeated  by  both. 
The  reason  why  they  could  not  hear  was  that  it 
froze  very  hard  at  the  time,  and  in  the  morning 
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tlu-  wall  was  covered   with   "What  do  you  say?" 
in   ice.  -Tin's   variation    docs  not  compare    . 
favourably  with  tin-  incident  as  recounted  by  the 
hard\-  traveller.* 


The  rhymes  of  Hmiibras^  says  Ilazlitt,  "arc  as 
witty  as  his  reasons  arc  equally  remote  from 
what  common  sense  would  suggest."  This 
couplet  is  often  cited  for  the  whimsicality  of 
the  rhyme  (Part  I.,  canto  i.,  1.  n): 

And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 

\Vas  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick. 

Sir  Egcrton  Brydges,  in  his  Ccnsura  Literarid, 
points  out  a  very  similar  rhyme  in  a  scarce  poem 
entitled  The  Debauchee,  by  Thomas  Stanley,. 
printed  in  1651,  twelve  years  before  the  First 
Fart  of  Hudibras  was  published: 

By  thy  language  cabalistic, 

By  thy  cymbal,  drum,  and  his  stick. 


*  Another  incident  in  Munchausen  has  a  very  close  parallel 
in  the  same  paper,  where  we  are  told  of  a  hunter  who  shot  a 
wild  boar  with  a  peach-stone,  because  he  had  exhausted  his 
bullets,  and  he  afterwards  met  the  same  boar,  with  a  peach-tree- 
growing  out  of  his  loins. 
I) 
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Butler  thus  finely  expresses  the  idea  that  Love 
is  not  to  be  constrained  (Hudibms,  Pt.  III.,  c.  i., 

1.553): 

Love,  that's  too  generous  t'  abide 
To  be  against  its  nature  tied ; 
For  where  'tis  of  itself  inclined, 
It  breaks  out  when  it  is  confined ; 
And,  like  the  soul,  its  harbourer, 
Debarred  the  freedom  of  the  air, 
Disdains  against  its  will  to  stay, 
But  struggles  out  and  flies  away. 

These  lines,  however,  are  imitated  either  from 
Spenser  or  Chaucer.  And  here  we  have  a 
remarkable  instance  of  plagiarism — for  it  is 
nothing  less — by  the  brilliant  author  of  the 
Fairy  Queen  (Book  III.,  c.  i.,  st.  25): 

L    Ne  may  love  ben  compel'd  by  maistery ; 

For  soone  as  maistery  comes,  sweet  Love  anone 
Taketh  his  nimble  wings,  and  farewel,  away  is  gone. 

Chaucer's  words  are  almost  identical  (Franklin's 
Tale): 

Love  will  not  ben  constreyned  by  maystre ; 
Whan  maystre  commith,  the  god  of  love  anon 
Beteth  his  wings,  and  farewel,  he  is  gone. 

When  such  a  genius  as  Spenser  is  found  appro- 
priating, not  only  the  sentiments,  but  virtually  the 
words  of  another,  need  we  wonder  at  similar 
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instances  on  tin-  part  of  the  smaller  fry  «>f 
authors?  Pope  has  also  imitated  Chaucer  in 
liis  A/W.sY/  A'  .  \hclnni  1.  75,  76): 

Love,  free  as  air,  at  si^ht  of  human  ties, 

Spreads  his  light  \\in^s,  and  in  a  moment  flies. 

Another  familiar  quotation  from  Hudibras 
(Part  III.,  canto  iii.,  1.  243-244)— 

Those  that  fly  may  light  again, 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain — 

is  adapted  from  a  saying,  ascribed  (by  Aulus 
Gellius)  to  Demosthenes,  on  his  being  repri- 
manded for  running  away  at  Chaeronea,  which  is 
quoted  by  Rabelais,  Book  iv.,  c.  55: 

Demosthenes  saith  that  the  man  that  runs  away  may 
light  another  day  ; 

and  which  is  thus  versified  in  the  Musamm 
Dclicice,  by  Sir  John  Menu  is  and  Dr.  James 
Smith,  printed  in  1656: 

He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day ; 
But  he  that's  in  the  battle  slain 
Can  never  live  to  fight  again.* 

*  Collet,  in  his  Relics  of  Literature,  relates  the  following 
anecdote:  "These  lines  are  almost  universally  supposed  to  form 
a  part  of  Hudibras,  and  so  confident  have  even  scholars  been  on 
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With  all  Butler's  imitations,  however,  and  they 
are  comparatively  few,  Hudibras  remains  one  of 
the  most  original,  as  it  is  certainly  the  wittiest, 
of  satires  in  our  language. 

Blair's  Grave  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
favourite  with  Burns,  since  he  quotes  frequently 
from  it  in  his  Commonplace  Book,  and  in  one 
instance  he  has  imitated  that  author,  where  he 
says,  in  his  Address  to  a  Mouse: 

The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  agley ; 

Blair  has — 

The  best-concerted  schemes  men  lay  for  fame 
Die  fast  away. 

Here  Burns  has  improved  upon  Blair,  for  it  is 

the  subject  that  in  1784  a  wager  was  made  at  Bootle's  of  twenty 
to  one  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  that  poem.  Dodsley  was 
referred  to  as  the  arbiter,  when  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  consulting 
him  on  the  subject,  saying,  'Every  fool  knows  they  are  in 
Hudibras.''  George  Selwyn,  who  was  present,  said  to  Dodsley, 
'  Pray,  sir,  will  you  be  good  enough,  then,  to  inform  an  old  fool, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  your  wise  worship's  very  humble  servant, 
in  what  canto  they  are  to  be  found?'  Dodsley  took  down  the 
volume,  but  he  could  not  find  the  passage ;  the  next  day  came, 
with  no  better  success,  and  the  sage  bibliopole  was  obliged  to 
confess  that  a  man  might  be  ignorant  of  the  authorship  of  these 
well-known  lines  without  being  absolutely  a  fool." 
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more  correct  to  >ay  that  im-n's  <•':•  ::iis- 

carry  than  that  they  "die  fast  auay." 
In  liis  /:/v's-//V  to  Dr.  lUacklock  Hum 

Come,  linn  Resolve,  tak"  thou  the  van, 
Thou  stalk  o'  carl  hemp  in  man  : 

\\hich  is  evidently  imitated  from  Young's  Xi^ht 
Thoughts  (opening  verses  of  tlic  First  Hook): 

Silence  and  Darkness,  solemn  sisters     twins 
From  Ancient  Night:  that  nurse  the  tender  thought 
To  Reason,  and  on  Reason  build  Resolve  — 
That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man. 

In  his  Commonplace  Hook  Hums  quotes  this 
expression  of  Young's  "Resolve  —  that  column  of 
true  majesty  in  man,"  and  calls  it  his  "favourite 
motto." 

\Yycherley,  in  his  play  of  Tlie  Plain  Dealer 
(i.  1),  makes  one  of  his  characters  say: 

I  weigh  the  man,  not  his  title;  'tis  not  the  king's  stamp 
can  make  the  metal  better  or  heavier  — 

a  sentiment  which  Sterne  has  thus  amplified  in 
his  dedication  of  the  first  volume  of  Tristram 
Shandy  : 

Honours,  like  impressions  upon  coins,  may  give  a  local 
value  to  a  bit  of  base  metal  ;  but  gold  and  silver  pass 
current  all  over  the  world,  without  any  other  recommend- 
ation than  their  own  weight. 
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Burns  required  no  Wycherley  or  Sterne  to  tell 
him  of  the  inherent  equality  of  virtuous  men 
— a  truth  which  he  has  happily  expressed  in 
one  of  his  far-famed  songs: 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea-stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowcl  for  a'  that. 

Another  parallel  is  found  in  the  same  spirited 
song— 

A  king  can  mak'  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that, 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might — 

Guid  faith,  he  maunna  fa'  that  !  — 

to  a  passage  in  Massinger's  play  of  T/ie  Great 
Dnke  of  Florence  (i.  1),  where  it  is  said  of  princes 
that 

They  can  give  wealth  and  titles,  but  no  virtues : 
That  is  without  their  power."" 

There  is,  I  think,  no  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  Burns  was  indebted  for  the  obvious  sentiment 
to  the  English  dramatist,  who  on  his  part  also 
saw  the  truth  for  himself; — like  one  of  our 

*  Gower,  in  his  Confessio  Amantis,  says  much  the  same  thing  : 
A  King  can  kill,  a  King  can  save, 
A  King  can  make  a  lord  a  knave, 
And  of  a  knave  a  lord  also. 
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Knglish   kin^s,  who,  on   bring   proved  to  confer 
a    peerage    upon    a    boorish    fellow.  :sly 

obsrru-d,   that    he   could    make-   him   a  lord,   but 
not  a  gentleman. 

There    arc    not,    I    believe,   many   instance 
imitation  to  be  found  in  Goldsmith's  charming 
poetry;  but  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  very  palpable 
plagiarism  in  the  well-known   lines  in  his  ballad 
of  TJie  Hermit — 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 
Nor  wants  that  little  long, 

which     have    been     boldly    appropriated     from 
Young's  Xight  Thoughts  ^  N.  ii.— 

Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long". 

The  name  of  Goldsmith  calls  up  that  of  his 
surly-tempered  but  kind-hearted  friend  Samuel 
Johnson.  One  of  the  famed  mordacious  sayings 
of  Johnson,  as  recorded  by  the  faithful  pen  of 
Boswcll,  is  that 

The  Devil  was  the  first  Whig. 
Butler,  however,  had  said  the  same  thing  before 
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him    (in    his   Remains),    if    indeed    he   did    not 

suggest  it  to  the  stout  old  Tory: 

The  Devil  was  the  first  o'  the  name 
From  whom  the  race  of  rebels  came. 

No  doubt,  many  coincidences,  both  of  thought 
and  expression,  with  other  writers,  may  be  found 
in  Johnson's  essays  and  poems,  but  most  of  these 
are  common  to  all  moralists,  and  it  were  idle  to 
•cite  such  as  instances  of  imitation.  His  poetry 
is  at  least  as  original  as  that  of  any  other  writer 
•of  his  age.  In  a  prologue  written  by  Johnson, 
and  spoken  by  Garrick  at  the  opening  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  in  1/47,  referring  to  Sha.kspeare, 
he  says, 

And  panting  Time  toiled  after  him  in  vain, 
which  his  friend  Bennet  Langton,  as  we  are  told 
by  Boswell,  thought  had  been  adapted  from  the 
lines,  where  Prospero  says  of  Miranda,  in   The 
Tempest,  iv.  I : 

She  will  outstrip  all  praise, 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

When  this  was  reported  to  Johnson  he  muttered 
testily,  "The  prosaic  rascal!  next  time  I'll  make 
both  Time  and  Space  pant,  if  that  will  please  him." 
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Tin-    extremes    to    whirh    «  ertain     huntn 

ailed    plagiarisms   an  times    Carried    by 

their  misguided  /eal  arc  wonderful.  A  >entimcnt, 
hut  little  removed  from  acommonplao  red 

in  the  works  of  different  author-  N  often  pounced 
upon  by  those  tinders  ofmareV  ne^ls,  and  triumph- 
antly cxhihitcd  as  a  rank  plagiarism  against  the 
later  poet.  A  couplet  in  Campbell's  /'/t'trs/t/rs  «f 
Hope— 

The  proud,  the  cold,  untroubled  heart  of  stone, 
That  never  mused  on  sorrows  but  its  ov.n 

has  been  pronounced  a  plagiarism  from  Falconer's 
Shipwreck  (Canto  iii.) : 

The  heart  that  bleeds  with  sorrows  all  its  own 
Forgets  the  pangs  of  friendship  to  bemoan. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  very  novel  or  striking  in 
the  sentiment  that  one  who  is  engrossed  with  his 
own  selfish  concerns  has  no  room  in  his  heart  for 
sorrows  of  others.* 


*'   It  must  he  allowed,  however,  that  Campbell's  couplet  is,  to 

>ay  the  least,  Mi>]>ii-ious:  his  "sorrows  hut  its  own"  is  little 
altered  from  the  sailor-poet's  "sorrows  all  its  own":  and  he  has 
not  improved  on  Falconer  in  his  expression  of  the  sentiment. 
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It  is  often  remarked  that  one's  wrong-doing' 
recoils  upon  oneself,  and  doubtless  this  has  been 
the  case,  all  the  world  over,  throughout  the  history 
of  mankind.  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  in  his 
Meditations  (ix.  14),  says: 

He  who  does  wrong-  does  wrong  to  himself;  he  who 
injures,  does  evil  to  himself,  making  himself  evil. 

Hesiocl  had  said  the  same  before  him   (Works 
and  Days,  \.  263): 

The  man  who  wrongs  another  wrongs  himself, 
And  evil  counsel  is  the  speakers  bale. 

And    Firdausi — who    could    hardly    have     been 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  either — says: 

Rejoice  not,  if  thou  hast  done  evil ; 
For  thou  wilt  have  injured  thyself,  if  thou  have  injured 
another. 

These  beautiful  lines,  from  the  1 1  ith  of  Shak- 
spearc's  Sonnets  (which  seem  to  be  little  read 
in  these  days),  are  amongst  our  most  "familiar 
quotations": 

And  almost  thence  our  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 

M.  Aurelius  has  the  same  idea,  but  without  the 
fine  illustration  (v.  16): 
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Whatever  thin^  you  think  of  frequently,  of  ~,u<  h  a 
nature  \\ill  your  mind  he;  for  the  soul  t.t  <>loiir 

tioin   the  thought-.. 

A  passage  in  Alexander  Smith's  powerfully 
written  Lite  Drntiiti  has  been  much  admired: 

I'd  he  an  atheist  in  our  town  of  i: 
Wer't  not  for  stars  ;. 

and   Kant   says  somewhere  (I  can  but  cite  from 
memory): 

Two  only  things  with  wonder  most  I  scan — 
The  starry  heavens,  and  the  mind  of  man. 

l>oth  were   anticipated  by  M.  Aurelius.  who  says 
fvii.  47): 

One  should  contemplate  the  courses  of  the  stars,  as 
revolving  with  them;  and  unceasingly  ponder  on  the 
celestial  intermutations.  For  such  thoughts  as  thc-e 
pur-e  away  the  uncleanness  of  our  earthly  life. 

Doubtless,   poets   and    philosophers,   in   all   a. 
have  derived  like  experience  from  contemplation 
of  "the  spacious  firmament  on  high." 

Man\-  of  the  polished  and  witty  couplets  of 
Pope  are  "familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household 
words,"  yet  some  of  them  arc  not  original,  and. 
as  usual  with  plagiarists,  he  has  generally  pilfered 
from  poets  whose  writings  had  in  his  time  sunk 
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into  obscurity.  For  example,  he  has  laid  two 
plays  of  Sir  John  Suckling  under  contribution — 
plays,  of  which  Hazlitt  scruples  not  to  assert 
that  the  titles  are  the  best  parts  of  them.  In  the 
epilogue  to  Suckling's  play  of  Aglaura  these 
lines  occur: 

As  when  an  authentic  watch  is  shown, 
Each  man  winds  up  and  rectifies  his  own — 
So  in  our  very  judgments  ; 

Pope,  in  his  Essay  ou  Criticism,  says    Part  i.,  1.  9): 

Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

A  modern  editor  of  Suckling's  works  ('moreover, 
a  descendant  of  the  courtly  poet's  family),  who 
points  out  Pope's  imitation,  as  above,  does  not 
appear  to  have  observed  that,  while  the  later 
poet  certainly  adapted  the  illustration  of  the 
watch,  he  expresses  the  very  opposite  of 
Suckling's  sentiment.  In  the  first  citation,  men 
arc  represented  as  adjusting  their  individual 
opinions  regarding  a  literary  composition  accord- 
ing to  some  acknowledged  critical  authority; 
while  Pope  says  that,  as  in  our  watches,  so  we 
each  confide  in  our  own  judgments.  Both 
observations  are  correct:  that  of  Pope  is  appli- 
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cable  to  UK-  numerous  cla>^  of  people  u  ho  think 
thcm^clvc.s  perfectly  qualified  to  pronounce  ju< 

nient  on  a  poem  or  a  picture. 

In  the  /:'.owr  on  Criticism  I'opc  lias  also  (hem- 
lines Tart  ii.,  1.  253): 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  >hall  be 

which  are  taken  from  the  epilogue  to  Suckling 
play  of  The  (lob  I  ins: 

High  characters!  cries  one;  and  he  would  see 
Things  that  ne'er  were,  nor  are,  nor  e;er  shall  be. 

These  verses  have  been  ascribed  to  Pope,  but 

I  cannot  find  them  in  Abbott's  Concordance : 

The  sterling  bullion  of  one  English  line, 
Drawn  on  French  wires,  would  through  whole  pages 
shine. 

They  would  appear  to  be  adapted  from  a  passage 
in  Prior's  dedication  of  his  poems  to  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  where,  in  reference  to  his  lordship's 
father,  he  says : 

Every  one  of  his  pieces  is  an  ingot  of  gold,  intrinsically 
and  solidly  valuable,  such  as,  wrought  or  beaten  thinner, 
would  shine  through  a  whole  book  of  any  other. 

The  line  in  Drydcn's  Threnodia  Angiistalis — 
111  news  is  winged  with  fate,  and  flies  apace — 
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has  been  called  an  imitation  of  Milton,  who,  in 
Samson  Agonistes,  says: 

111  news  rides  post,  while  good  news  baits. 
With  equal  reason  might  Milton  be  charged  with 
having  "conveyed"  the  idea  from  an  earlier  writer, 
Robert  Chamberlain,  who  has  this  aphorism  in 
his  Nocturnal  Lucubrations  (1638): 

111  news  flies  with  eagles'  wings  ;  but  leaden  weights  are 
wont  to  clog  the  heels  of  gladsome  tidings; 

or  from  Massinger's  play  of  The  Picture  (ii.  2): 

Corisca. — 111  news,  Madam,  are  swallow-winged,  but 
what's  good  walks  on  crutches. 

The  truth  is,  each  poet  has  simply  adapted  the 
old  proverb  that  "ill  news  comes  quickly." 

Right  noble,  and  truly  humane,  were  it  did 
many  of  those  who  pass  for  "charitable"  or 
"benevolent"  persons  act  upon  the  sentiment 
which  occurs  in  Shakspeare's  Tinwn  of  Athens 

(i.  I): 

'Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 
But  to  support  him  after. 

Dr.  Madden  may  have  had  this  passage  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  in  his  poem  on  Archbishop  Bouler : 

More  than  they  asked  he  gave,  and  deemed  it  mean 
Only  to  help  the  poor — to  beg  again. 


According  to  Stevens,  Dr.  John  :>;iid  ten 

guineas  l>y  Madden  for  correcting  this  pr, 
ho\v  far  tin-  <  <  >nv<  timis  went  there  is  no  evid< 
hut  if  lie  added  a  new  couplet  here  and  then 
he  did,  I  think,  in  tl  .f  Goldsmith's  p. 

of  77ic  Traveller,  we  might  well  credit  him  with 
having  interpolated  the  felicitous  adaptation  of 
Shakspcare's  sentiment. 

Milton's    much-admired    memorial    verses    on 
Shakspeare,  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  1632— 

What  needs  my  Shakspeare  for  his  honoured  bones 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones, 

Or  that  his  hallowed  reliques  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star  y-pointing  pyramid? 

Dear  son  of  memory  !  ( »reat  heir  of  fame  ! 

What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name? 

and  so  forth,  might  have  been  suggested  by  an 
inscription,  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  on  a  tomb 
in  Tory  Church,  Shropshire,  which  is  described 
by  Dugdale  in  his  Visitation  of  Salop: 

Aske  who  lyes  here,  but  do  not  weepe ; 

He  is  not  dead,  he  cloth  but  sleepe. 

This  stony  register  is  for  his  bones, 

His  fame  is  more  perpetual  than  these  stones. 
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Not  monumental  1  stone  preserves  our  fame, 
Nor  skye-aspiring  piramids  our  name  ; 
The  memory  of  him  for  whom  this  stands 
Shall  out-live  marble  and  defacers'  hands. 

The  oft-quoted,  and  perhaps  over-rated,  rhe- 
torical passage  in  Shakspeare's  play  of  The 
'Tempest  (iii.  i)— 

These,  our  actors, 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind — 

docs  not  seem  a  very  distant  relation  to  the 
following,  which  occurs  in  the  Tragedy  of  Darius. 
by  Will.  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  first  pub- 
lished in  1603 : 

If  Fortune's  dark  eclipse  closed  glory's  light,  * 
Then  what  avails  the  pomp  which  pride  doth  claim? 

A  mere  illusion,  made  to  mock  the  sight, 

Whose  best  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  dream :  t 


*  Cf.   Shakspeare's  Sonnets,  Ix. — 

Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  their  glory  fight. 
f  Pindar  terms  man  "the  dream  of  a  shade." 


sceptres  let  frail  greatness  vaunt ; 

Not  sceptics,  no,  but  reeds,  whirl)  r;i:  •  •  ;ik  : 

And  let  ryr-  ilattoring  shows  our  wits  enchant  ; 

All  perished  are,  ere  of  their  pomp  inc. 
Those  golden  palaces,  those  gorgeous  halls, 

With  furniture  superfluously  fair, 
Those  stately  courts,  those  sky-encount'ring  walls, 

Do  vanish  all  like  vapours  in  the  air. 

The  Scottish  dramatist  could  not  have  been 
indebted  to  Shakspearc  for  his  idea  of  the  dis- 
solution of  earth's  "golden  palaces  and  gorgeous 
halls,"  since  The  Tempest  is  one  of  Shakspeare's 
latest  plays,  and  was  not  printed  till  1623. 
doubt,  both  poets  adapted  to  their  purpose  the 
sublime  scriptural  passage  descriptive  of  the  final 
destruction  of  this  globe — when  "the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,"  and  so  forth. 

It  would  perhaps  be  unjust  to  accuse  Milton 
of  plagiarism  in  the  following  lines,  which  occur 
in  his  poem  of  Lycidas: 

Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge, 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower,  inscribed  with  woe ; 

though  they  are  very  like  these,  from  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden's  Epitaph  on  Prince  Henry: 

The  immortal  amaranthus,  princely  rose, 
Sad  violet,  and  that  sweet  flow'r,  that  bears, 
In  sanguine  spots,  the  tenor  of  our  woes. 
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Byron  has  these  lines  in  his  tale  of  The  Giaour: 

Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  your  former  fires, 

which  recall  Gray's  famous 

Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 
But,  long  before  Gray,  dear  old  Chaucer  had  said, 
in  the  prologue  to  the  Reve's  Tale: 

Yet  in  our  ashen  cold  is  fire  yreken. 
Another  familiar  line  in  Gray's  Elegy — 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife — 
is  very  slightly  altered  from  Drummond's 
Far  from  the  madding  worldlings'  hoarse  discords. 

Longfellow  has  been  much  praised,  both  by 
English  and  American  critics,  for  describing 
Death  as  the  healer  of  pain  and  sorrow,  in 
his  tale  of  Evangeline: 

And  as  she  looked  around,  she  saw  how  Death,  the 

consoler, 
Laying  his  hand  upon  many  a  heart,  had  healed  it 

for  ever ; 

but  the  same  expression  occurs  in  the  writings 
of  several  ancient  Greek  poets.  For  example, 
yEschylus  terms  Death, 

The  only  healer  of  our  woes  ; 


LTIO 

which  is  thus  c\j)an<lc<l  hy  .\;.;atl. 

Why  fear  ye  Death,  the  parent  of  n-|> 

That  puN  and  end  to  penury  and  ; 
1  I  is  presence  once,  and  only  once,  he  shov 

And  none  have  seen  him  e'er  return  again  : 
15ut  maladies  of  every  varying  hue 

In  quick  succession  human  life  pursue. 

These  beautiful  verses  occur  in  one  of  Long- 
fellow's later  poems: 

A*-  ships  that  pass  in  the  night,  and  speak  each  other 

in  passing  : 
<  )nly    a    signal    given,    and    a   distant   voice   in    the 

darkness;--  - 

So  on  the  ocean  of  life  we  pass  and  speak  one  another: 
(  )nly  a  look  and  a  voice,  then  darkness  again,  and 

silence. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  poet  has  here  adapted  a 
in  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  John  Beecher: 


As  ships  meet  at  sea  a  moment  together,  when  words  of 
-reeling  must  be  spoken  and  then  away  in  the  darkness, 
so  men  meet  and  part  in  this  world. 

Mrs.  Hcmans  has  thus  expressed  the  same 
reflection  in  a  little  poem  entitled  The  Meeting 
of  tJie  Ships: 

And  proudly,  freely,  on  their  way 

The  parting  vessels  bore, 
I  n  calm  or  storm,  by  rock  or  bay, 

To  meet  —  O  never  more  ! 
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Never  to  blend  in  victory's  cheer, 

To  aid  in  hours  of  woe ; 
And  thus  bright  spirits  mingle  here — 

Such  ties  are  formed  below. 

To  this  poem  Mrs.  Hemans  has  prefixed  a 
passage  by  Washington  Irving,  which  may  have 
suggested  her  verses : 

We  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  we  exchange  a 
few  words  and  looks  of  kindness,  and  we  rejoice  together 
for  a  few  short  moments ;  and  then  days,  months,  years 
intervene,  and  we  see  and  know  nothing  of  each  other. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  for  any  individual 
writer  the  merit  of  originality  in  the  comparison 
of  human  life  to  a  ship  on  the  ocean,  which  is 
almost  a  commonplace.  It  occurs  in  a  very  fine 
old  Sanskrit  poem,  entitled  Molia  Mudgara,  or 
the  Mallet  of  Folly: 

As  a  drop  of  water  moves  tremulous  on  the  lotus-leaf, 
thus  is  human  life  inexpressibly  slippery;  the  company  of 
the  virtuous  endures  here  but  for  a  moment:  that  is  our 
ship  in  passing  over  the  ocean  of  the  world. 

Some  of  our  popular  poetical  quotations  have 
become  so  garbled  as  to  render  it  extremely 
difficult  to  trace  them  to  their  authors.  The 
familiar  lines — 

The  man's  a  fool  who  thinks,  by  force  of  skill, 
To  stem  the  torrent  of  a  woman's  will ; 
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Foi  il    lie  will,  she  :.-///,  you  may  depend  < 

And  if  she  wont,  she  ,v/v/V,  and  there  an  end  on't— 

m  t<>  l>e  ;i  ( (impound  of  two  separate  couplets: 

He  is  a  fool  who  thinks,  by  force  of  skill, 
To  turn  the  current  of  a  woman's  will, 

from  a  play  entitled  The  Adrentures  of  Four 
Hours,  adapted  from  the  Spanish  of  Calcleron  by 
Sir  Samuel  Tuke,  who  died  in  1763;  and 

A  woman  will,  or  won't,  depend  on;t : 

If  she  will  do't,  she  will,  and  there's  an  end  on:t, 

from  the  epilogue  to  Aaron  Mill's  play  of  Zara. 
Possibly  both  of  these  were  imitated  from  the 
lines  which  occur  in  Shakspcarc's  Two  Gentlemen 
"  /  'erona  (i.  3): 

My  \\ill  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish  ; 
Muse  not  that  thus  I  suddenly  proceed, 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 

Where  do  we  find  the  proverbial  saying,  "He 
that  touchcth  pitch  will  be  defiled,"  first  cited  in 
literature?  Most  men  who  know  their  Shakspcarc 
would  unhesitatingly  reply,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
sagacious  Dogberry's  observations  in  Much  Ado 
about  XotJiivg  (iii.  3).  But  it  also  occurs  in  the 
Book  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  (otherwise  Ecclcsi- 
asticus\  ch.  xiii.,  v.  i,  in  the  Apocrypha;  and  it 
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had  doubtless  been  current  long  before  the  time 
of  the  compiler  of  that  admirable  collection 
of  aphorisms — like  many  of  the  good  sayings 
credited  to  sages  who  lived  nearer  our  own  days. 

The  old  Roman  proverb,  which  has  become 
current  throughout  Europe — 

Quern  Ueus  vult  perdere,  prius  elemental — 

is  also  found  in  the  Hindu  drama  entitled  Mudra 
Raksliasa : 

When  a  man  is  doomed  to  fall, 
Fate  first  perverts  his  intellect. 

Longfellow's  Psalm  of  Life  is  one  of  his  most 
admired  shorter  pieces,  and  the  following  lines 
in  it  have  become  almost  proverbial : 

Our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  this  striking  idea  the  American  poet  was 
anticipated  by  Robert  Chamberlain,  who  says, 
in  his  Nocturnal  Lucubrations : 

High  time  it  is  to  flee  vanity  when  the  drum  of  fate 
beats  a  quick  march  to  the  silent  grave. 


D  i\in  \i  i 

And  the  same-  thought  also  occurs  in  the  preface 
to  tin-  Persian  Sa'<li">  (,ulistdn: 


The  hand  of  fate  beats  its  march  upon  the  drum.* 

Milton's  i:  Allegro  and  //  Penscroso  are  among 
the  most  fruitful  poems  in  our  language  for 
purposes  of  popular  quotation:  almost  every  line 
of  them  is  well  known,  and  this,  from  L'  Allegro, 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  her  jealous  wings, 

is  paralleled    in   the  Makamat  of   the   Arabian 
poet  El-  Hariri: 

Though  brooding  Night  her  dreary  wing  hath  spread. 

The  comparison  of  the  world  to  an  inn  is 
sometimes  met  with  in  English  poetry.  Most 
readers  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  Epitaph 
on  an  Innkeeper,  beginning, 

Man's  life  is  like  a  vintner's  day  : 
Some  only  breakfast,  and  away, 


*  An  account  of  Sa'di,  the  illustrious  Persian  poet  and  morali>u 
\viih  copious  extracts  from  his  Gulistdn,  or  Kose-(iarclen,  is  given 
in  my  FlfftVffS  frotn  a  Persian  Garden  and  other  Papers,  published 
by  David  Nutt,  London,  1890. 
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and  so  forth.  Dan  Chaucer,  in  the  Knighfs  Tale 
(Ellesmere  M.S.,  1.  2847),  says: 

This  world  nys  but  a  thurghfare  ful  of  wo, 
And  we  been  pilgrymes  passynge  to  and  fro ; 
Deeth  is  an  eende  of  every  worldes  score ; 

which  Dryden,  in  his  modernised  version  (Pa/e- 
mon  and  Ar cite,  iii.  887,  888),  has  altered  thus: 

Like  pilgrims  to  th'  appointed  place  we  tend ; 
The  world's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end. 

Firdausi  seems  to  have  been  rather  fond  of  the 
comparison.  In  his  satire  on  King  Mahmud,  of 
Ghazni,  he  says: 

Thirty  years  long  in  this  transitory  inn 

Have  I  toiled  laboriously  in  the  hope  of  my  reward; 

and  again,  in  the  Shah  Ndma: 

This  transitory  inn  is  after  this  fashion : 

One  is  neglected,  another  enjoyeth  every  comfort  ; 

One  arriveth,  another  departeth. 

I  think  it  is  quaint  old  Thomas  Fuller  who 
says  that  the  man  who  can  boast  only  of  his 
ancestors  is  like  a  potato,  whose  best  qualities 
are  in  the  earth.  The  "pride  of  ancestry"  is 
often  the  sole  resource  of  feeble  minds,  and  the 
old  Arabian  sages  are  never  weary  of  reiterating 
the  exordium,  "Say  not,  'My  father  was 
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but  nither, '1  am  so-and-so — I  have 
acquired  some  knowledge.'"  A  saying  ascribed 
to  'All,  the  cousin  of  Muhammad,  is  reproduced 
in  verse  in  a  Persian  work  entitled  Akhldk-i- 
Jaldli,  and  is  translated  by  W.  F.  Thompson 
as  follows: 

My  soul  is  my  father,  my  title  my  worth ; 

A  Persian  or  Arab — there's  little  between  : 
Give  me  him  for  a  comrade,  whatever  his  birth, 

Who  shows  what  Jie  is,  not  what  others  have  been. 

Some  Arabian  poet  thus  counsels  a  youth  on  the 
threshold  of  active  life: 

Ask  not  a  man  who  his  father  was,  but  make  trial 
Of  his  qualities,  and  then  conciliate  him,  or  reject  him, 
accordingly. 

• 

And  this  is  Bishop  Hall's  advice  to  him  whose 
only  claim  to  distinction  is  his  ''forbears"  (B.  iv., 
sat.  3): 

Brag  of  thy  father's  faults,  they  are  thine  own  ; 
Brag  of  his  lands,  if  thou  be  not  foregone ; 
Brag  of  thine  own  good  deeds,  for  they  are  thine, 
More  than  his  life,  or  lands,  or  golden  line. 

While  on  the  subject  of  ancestry,  a  few  other 
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coincidences  may  be  here  cited.  Chaucer,  in 
the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  says: 

Wei  can  the  wyse  poet  of  Florence, 

That  hatte*  Daunte,  speke  of  this  sentence ; 

Lo,  in  such  manner  of  rym  is  Daunte's  tale : 

Ful  seeldt  upriseth  by  his  braunches  smale 

Pro \vesse  of  man,  for  God  of  his  provvesse 

Wol  that  we  clayme  of  him  our  gentilesse ; 

For  of  our  auncestres  we  have  nothing  clayme 

But  temporal  thing,  that  men  may  hurt  and  mayme. 

This  is  the  passage  from  Dante  which  Chaucer 
has  expanded,  as  above,  according  to  Gary's 
translation : 

Rarely  into  the  branches  of  the  tree 

Doth  human  worth  mount  up,  and  so  ordains 

He  who  bestows  it,  that  as  his  free  gift 

It  may  be  called. 

Cary  has  pointed  out  that  Dante  was  anticipated 
by  both  Homer  and  Pindar :  though  the  great 
Italian  poet  had  "no  Greek,"  yet  a  Latin  version 
of  Homer  may  possibly  have  reached  him.  In  the 
Odyssey,  B.  ii.,  1.  276,  277,  we  read: 

Few  indeed  are  the  children  who  grow  up  like  their 
fathers ;  the  greater  number  are  worse,  but  a  few  are 
better  than  the  fathers. 

*  i.e. — hiqht  =  called,  t  seldom. 


AND    I  \l  1  I  A  I  , 

And  Pindar,  in  a  sacrificial  ode,  commonly  called 

tin-   1  ith  \emean,  .jS.tf. : 

Am  eMial  virtues 

Revoke,  in  the  vu  i^situdes  of  time, 
Their  might  into  the  families  of  men; 
I)iit  the  dark  glebe  yields  not  continuously 
1  Irr  harvest,  nor  the  branches  all  the  y 
Bring  a  like  wealth  of  scented  blossoming, 
Hut  turn  and  turn  about. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  Kn^lish  poet 
Campbell  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Firdausi;  yet  the  well-known  line  in  Lochicl's 
\  Yarning 

Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms  are  one — 
seems  the  very  echo  of  a  hemistich  in  the  Shall 
.  V(  iina: 

They  were  many  in  number,  but  one  in  heart. 

And  Shakspcarc's  dictum  (2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  7), 
that 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge,  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven, 

also  finds  a  curious  parallel  in  the  same   ^reat 

Persian  epic: 

Choose  knowledge, 

If  thou  desirest  a  blessing  from  the  Universal  Provider ; 
For  the  ignorant  man  cannot  rise  above  the  earth  ; 
And  it  is  by  knowledge  that  thou  must  render  thyself 
praiseworthy. 
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The  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Hindus  especially 
abounds  in  sentiments  identical  with  some  of 
those  expressed  in  our  "familiar  quotations" 
from  Shakspeare  and  other  great  poets.  Thus 
Shakspeare  says  ( Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2)  of  the 
happiness  of  lovers,  that  it  is 

Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  we  can  say,  It  lightens; 

and,  again  (Midsummer  NigJifs   Dream,   i.    i), 
that  it  is 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night. 
Nine  centuries  before  Shakspeare  the  very  same 
comparison  was   employed  by  the   Indian   poet 
Bhavabhuti,  in  his  drama  entitled   Mdlata  and 
MddJiava : 

Alas,  too  often  is  the  happiness 

That  kindred,  friends,  and  lovers  taste  as  brief 

As  lightning's  transient  glare.* 

And  in  his  drama  of  Uttara  Rdmd  Charitra  this 

fine  passage  occurs : 

Tis  better  thus 

To  give  our  sorrows  way.     Sufferers  should  speak 
Their  griefs.     The  bursting  heart  that  overflows 

*  Specimens  of  tJie  Hindu  Theatre ,  by  Horace  Hayman  "Wilson, 
from  which  the  other  extracts  of  Indian  plays  which  follow  are 
also  taken. 
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In  words  obtains  relief;  the  swelling  lake 

I     not  imperilled  when  its  rising  waters 

Kind  ready  passage  through  their  wonted  channel. 

The  reader  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  of 
I  he  close  analog}-  which  these  lines  bear  to  the 
following  passages  by  Shakspeare: 

dive  sorrow  words;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

/>nch. — Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words? 
(_>.  KHz.—  Let   them  have    scope  ;  though    what   they 

do  impart 
Help  nothing  else,  yet  they  do  ease  the  heart. 

Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

The  vacillating  Prince  of  Denmark,  after  much 
fruitless  cogitation,  exclaims  (Hamlet,  iii.  i), 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all — 
a  reflection  which  is  also  found  in  the   Hindu 
play  entitled,  MricJichakati,  or  The  Toy  Cart  : 

Thus  guilty  conscience  makes  me  fear;  for  man 
Is  ever  frighted  by  his  own  offences; 

and  is  thus  varied  in  Shakspeare's  drama  of 
3  Henry  VI.  (v.6): 

Suspicion  ever  haunts  the  guilty  mind — 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer ; 

and  in  the  Proverbs  ascribed  to  the  sage  King 
of  Israel  (xxviii.  i)  : 

The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth. 
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Another  observation  of  Hamlet  (i.  2\  that 

The  Everlasting  hath  fixed 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter, 

is  paralleled  in  the  Uttara  Rama  Charitra: 

Nor  dare  I  loose 

The  vital  spark  myself,  for  deepest  hell, 
Where  the  sun  never  shines,  awaits  the  wretch 
Who  lifts  his  hand  against  his  own  existence. 

As  specimens  of  "excellent  fooling,"  some 
passages  in  the  play  of  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  are  unrivalled  in  our  language.  For 
example,  Bottom,  as  Pyramus,  is  represented 
as  saying,  with  his  characteristic  absurdity  (iv.  i): 

The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  car  of  man  hath 
not  seen,  man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to 
conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report  what  that  dream  was  ; 

and  again  (v:  i.) : 

I  see  a  voice ;  now  will  I  to  the  chink, 
To  spy  if  I  can  hear  my  Thisbe's/a^; 

and  once  more  (v.  i) : 

Will  it  please  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a 
Burgomask  dance  between  two  of  our  company  ? 

Now  observe  the  very  curious  resemblance  pre- 
sented to  Bottom's  nonsense  in  the  following 
dialogue,  from  the  Hindu  play  of  'The  Toy  Cart,' 


between  Samst'hanaka,  ;in  ignorant  and  friv<>' 
«mb,  and  Vita,  1m  parasite: 

.SV/W.V/.--I  must  search  for  Vasantascna. 

I'ita. — Is  there  anything  by  which  you  can  trace  her? 

Samsf.     What  should  there  be? 

I'ita.— The  tinkling  of  her  ornaments,  the  odour  of 
her  perfumes,  and  the  fragrance  of  her  garland. 

Samst. — Very  true.  I  can  hear  with  my  nostrils  the 
stYfi/  of  her  garland  spreading  through  the  darkness;  but 
I  ilo  not  see  the  seutldofhtr  ornaments. 

Some  ardent  admirers  of  Shakspearc  have 
claimed  for  him  the  honour  of  having  anticipated 
Newton's  great  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation, 
in  these  lines,  from  his  little-read  play  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida  (iv.  2): 

The  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. 

Hut  this  law  was  known,  if  somewhat  vaguely,  in 
Europe  before  the  days  of  Shakspcare.  That 
the  Italian  poet  Pulci  knew  of  it,  and  also  of  the 
existence  of  the  American  continent,  long  ere 
Columbus  rediscovered  portions  of  it  (for  the 
hardy  Norsemen  anticipated  the  illustrious 
Genoese  by  many  centuries),  is  evident  from  a 
passage  in  his  famous  poem,  Morgantc  Maggiore 
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(Canto  xxv.,  st.  229),  in  which  the  fiend,  refer- 
ring to  the  tradition,  or  legend,  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  thus  addresses  his  companion  : 

Know  that  this  theory  is  false  ;  his  bark 

The  daring  mariner  shall  urge  far  o'er 

The  western  wave,  a  smooth  and  level  plain, 

Albeit  the  earth  is  fashioned  like  a  wheel. 

Man  was  in  ancient  days  of  grosser  mould, 

And  Hercules  might  blush  to  learn  how  far 

Beyond  the  limits  he  had  vainly  set 

The  dullest  sea-boat  soon  shall  wing  her  way. 

Men  shall  descry  another  hemisphere, 

Since  to  one  common  centre  all  things  tend, 

So  earth,  by  curious  mystery  divine, 

Well  balanced,  hangs  amid  the  starry  spheres.* 

*T\vo  hundred  years  prior  to  Pulci,  however,  Dante  referred 
to  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  New  World,  as  may  be 
seen  from  these  lines,  which  occur  in  his  Inferno  (Canto  xxvi.r 
1.  II5  ff.): 

O  brothers  (I  began),  who  to  the  West 
Through  perils  without  number  now  have  reached, 
To  this  the  short  remaining  watch  that  yet 
Our  senses  have  to  wake,  refuse  not  proof 
Of  the  unpeopled  world,  following  the  track 
Of  Phoebus. 

Strange  to  say,  neither  Gary  nor  Longfellow  has  any  observation- 
on  this  very  remarkable  passage  in  the  copious  notes  appended 
to  their  translations  of  Dante's  Vision.  Might  not  Columbus 
have  been  indebted  to  either  of  the  Italian  poets  for  the  theory 
which,  after  so  many  difficulties,  he  developed  into  fact  ? 
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Probably  some  inklin 

'1'hat  very  law  which  moulds  a  tear, 

And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source — 
That  law  preserves  the  world  a  spl 

And  krrps  the  planets  in  their  course — 

as  SaniiK-1  Rolen's  sings,  in  a  rather  mawkish 
"Oik-  to  a  Tear" — came  into  Europe  from  the 
East,  since  the  theory  of  gravitation  is  very 
plainly  set  forth  in  a  Persian  work  written  in  the 
1 3th  century — the  Masnavi  of  Jelal  ccl-Di'n 
Ruini,  founder  of  the  sufi  sect  known  in  Europe 
as  the  Dancing  Dervishes.  The  following  is 
from  Sir  J.  \V.  Redhouse's  translation  of  the 
Eirst  Book  of  the  Masnavi: 

A  questioner  once  asked  :  "How  rests  this  little  ball 
Within  the  circumambient  sphere  without  a  fall? 
'Tis  like  a  lamp  hung  up  to  vault  of  high-pitched 

dome ; 

It  never  sinks  below,  nor  soars  above  its  home." 
To  him  a  wise  man  answered  :  "By  attraction 's  force  : 
On  all  sides  equal  poised^  'tis  kept  from  all  divorce; 
Just  as  an  iron  ball  would  centrally  be  hung, 
If  loadstone  vault  there  were  to  hold  it  firmly  swung." 

The  law  of  attraction  was,  moreover,  well  known 
to  the  Brahmans  ages  before  the  I3th  century,  as 
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Sir  William  Jones  has  shown  in  his  Discourse  on 
.the  Philosophy  of  the  Asiatics* 

Addison,  in  his  play  of  Cato,  says  (ii.  i): 

A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty 

Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage  ; 

and  he  seems  to  have  been  imitated  in  these 
verses,  which  form  the  motto  to  a  chapter  of  one 
of  Scott's  Novels,  but  I  have  seen  them  some- 
where ascribed  to  Bishop  Heber — I  have  failed  to 
find  them  in  the  good  bishop's  collected  works  : 

Swell,  swell  the  bugle,  sound  the  fife! 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim—- 
One crowded  hour  of  glorious  strife 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

Compare  with  these  citations  the  remark  of 
Sperone  Speroni  to  the  Duke  of  Rovere: 

"Our  happiness  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  duration. 
I  prefer  to  live  one  day  as  a  man  than  a  hundred  years  as 
a  brute,  a  stock,  or  a  stone." 

*Not  only  was  the  law  of  attraction  known  to  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers of  Hindustan,  but  they  seem  also  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  artificial  magnets,  as  well  as  the  properties  of  the  loadstone. 
In  the  Hindu  drama  of  Mdlali  and  Mddhai'a,  or  the  Stolen 
AJarriage,  by  Bhavabhuti  (8th  century),  the  hero  says : 

I  scarce  had  gazed 

Upon  her,  but  my  eye  felt  new  delight, 
As  bathed  with  nectar,  and  she  drew  my  heart, 
As  powerfully  as  attracts  tJic  inag)iet  gem 
The  unresisting  ore,  at  once  to'vards  her. 


1  Ic:  more,  the   Indian  antici- 

pated Kurupean  poets  and  philosophers.  In  the 
I)/itiiintiti/>ttit(it  or  '  Huddha'>  Path  of  Virtue,  it  is 
said  that 

He  \vlio  lives  a  hundred  years  vicious  and  unreflecting, 
a  life  of  one  day  is  better  if  a  man  is  virtuous  and  reflecting. 

And  the  Hindu  Somadeva  employs  still  more 
emphatic  language  to  express  the  same  thought : 

It  is  better  to  live  for  one  moment  bound  by  the  bonds 
of  righteousness  than  to  live  unrighteously  for  hundreds 
of  crores  of  kalpas.* 

The  gentle  Mariana,  pleading  for  her  husband's 
life,  in  Shakspeare's  Measure  for  Measure  v.  i), 

cites  a  popular  saying,  that 

Best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults, 

And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 

For  being  a  little  bad — 

a  sentiment  which  is  also  found  in  Buddha's 
Dhammapada: 

He  who  formerly  was  reckless  and  afterwards  becomes 
sober,  brightens  up  in  this  world  like  the  moon  when  freed 
from  clouds. 


*  A  crore,  in  Hindu  numeration,  is  ten  millions,  and  a  kalpa 
is  a  great  mundane  age,  a  clay  of  Brahma;  it  is  1000  ages  of  the 
gods:  thus,  a  divine  age  multiplied  by  looo  is  equal  to 
4,320,000,000  years,  or  a  clay  and  a  night  of  Brahma. 
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The  fallen  Wolsey's  reflection,  in  Shakspcarc's 
Henry  VI I L  (iii.  l)- 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies — 

finds  a  parallel  in  a  poem  by  Firdausi: 

Had  I  but  written  as  many  odes  in  praise  of  Muhammad 
and  'All  as  I  have  done  for  King  Mahmud,  they  would 
have  showered  a  hundred  blessings  on  me ; 

and  another  in  a  story  related  by  Saadi  in  his 
Gulistuu : 

A  vazir  went  to  Zu'l-nim,  of  Egypt  [a  celebrated  Muslim 
saint  and  chief  of  the  siifis :  A.H.  245],  and,  asking  his 
blessing,  said,  "I  am  day  and  night  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  king,  hoping  for  some  good  from  him,  and 
dreading  his  wrath."  Zu'l-nun  wept,  and  replied,  "If  I 
had  served  God  as  you  have  feared  the  king,  I  should 
have  been  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  just." 

Everybody  knows,  and  has  often  repeated. 
Young's  line  (X.  i.  1.  424) — 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves ; 
and   this  is  how  the  sentiment  is  expressed  in 
the  Mahabharata,  according  to  Dr.  John  Muir's 
translation  of  the  passage: 

Is  not  these  men's  delusion  strange, 
Who,  while  they  see  that  every  day 
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So  many  nth  away, 

( 'an  hope  themselves  to  elude  all 

And  a  parallel  to  Scott's  fine  verses  on  Woman, 
in  Mannion    Canto  ii.,  st.  30) — 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  bi' 
A  ministering  angel,  thou  ! — 

is  found  in  the  same  Indian  epic: 

In  lonely  hours,  companions  bright, 
These  charming  women  give  delight : 
Like  fathers,  wise,  in  duty  tried, 
To  virtuous  acts  they  prompt  and  guide; 

Whene'er  we  suffer  pain  and  grief, 
Like  mothers  kind,  they  bring  relief. 

Ancient  Sanskrit  literature  also  furnishes  some 
remarkable  parallels  to  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  Dr.  Muir  has  shown  in  his  Metrical 
Translations  from  Sanskrit  ll'ritcrs,  of  which  a 
very  few  may  be  here  reproduced: 

That  foe  repel  not  with  a  frown 
Who  claims  thy  hospitable  aid  ; 
A  tree  refuses  not  its  shade 
To  him  who  comes  to  hew  it  down. 

Mahdbhdrata. 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him. 

Romans^  xii.  20. 

Whene'er  thy  acts  the  source  must  be 
Of  good  or  ill  to  other  men, 
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Mete  out  to  them  the  measure  then 

That  thou  would'st  have  them  mete  to  thee. 


Hear  virtue's  sum  embraced  in  one 
Brief  maxim--  lay  it  well  to  heart  : 

Ne:er  do  to  others  what,  if  done 

To  thee,  would  cause  thee  inward  smart. 

Panchatantra* 

All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do- 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them. 

Mattlieiv,  vii.  12. 

With  meekness  conquer  wrath,  and  ill  with  ruth; 
By  giving,  niggards  vanquish,  lies,  with  truth. 

Mahdbhdraia.\ 

Overcome  evil  with  good. 

Romans,  xii.  21. 

One  of  the  apothegms  of  the  great  Indian  poet 
Bhartrihari  has  been  thus  translated  : 

He,  by  whose  hand  the  swans  arc  painted  white, 
And  parrots  green,  and  peacocks  many  hued, 
Will  make  provision  for  thy  maintenance; 

*  The  Panchatantra,  or  Five  Chapters,  is  a  Sanskrit  form  of 
the  celebrated  collection  of  apologues  and  tales  commonly  known 
in  Europe  as  the  Fables  of  Pilpay,  or  Bidpai'. 

t  An  English  translation  of  the  AlaJtdbJiarata,  by  Protap 
Chandra  Koy,  is  in  course  of  serial  publication  at  Calcutta;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  learned  and  enthusiastic  translator  will 
live  to  see  the  completion  of  his  monumental  work. 


whirh  may  In-  compared  with  JA////v<v,  vi. 

I'.ehold  the  to\\U  of  the  air:   for  they  sow  not,  neitlic: 

they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns  ;  yet  ym:r  hea\enl\  Fal 
feedeth  them.     Are  ye  rv  t  nuu  h  better  than  : 

and  with  thesi'   beautiful   lines  in    Hums' 
Sti/nn{(t\'  Xighf,  where  the  parents  pray 


That  He,  \\lio  stilU  the  raven's  clain'rous  nest, 
And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride, 

Would,  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees  the  best, 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide. 

The  sentiments  and  language  of  amatory 
poetry  arc  almost  identical  in  all  ages,  countr 
and  conditions  of  life.  The  lover  perceives  in 
the  varied  and  beautiful  phenomena  of  physical 
nature  pleasing  correspondencies  with  the  per- 
sonal charms  of  his  beloved  ;  and  often  wishes 
himself,  in  the  extravagant  flights  of  his  fancy, 
some  inanimate  object,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
'iicar  to  her  who  is  the  life  of  his  life.  Thus  the 
impassioned  Romeo  exclaims  (Rojnco  and  Juliet  + 

ii.  2)  : 

Sec,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  ! 
O  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  1  might  touch  that  cheek'. 

This  idea  is  also  found  in  the  first  four  lines  of 
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the  following  verses,  which  Burns  borrowed  from 
an  old  Scottish  ballad : 

O  that  my  love  were  yon  red  rose 

That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa', 
And  I  mysel'  a  drap  o'  dew, 

Into  her  bonnie  breast  to  fa'! 

O  there,  beyond  expression  blest, 

I'd  feast  on  beauty  a'  the  nicht, 
Sunk  in  her  silk-saft  faulds  to  rest, 

Till  fleyed  awa'  by  Phoebus'  licht ! 

And  in  this  little  poem,  translated  from  the  Greek 
Anthology: 

O  that  I  were  some  gentle  air, 

That,  when  the  heats  of  summer  glow. 

And  lay  thy  panting  bosom  bare, 
I  might  upon  that  bosom  blow ! 

O  that  I  were  yon  blushing  rose, 

Which  even  now  thy  hands  have  prest, 

That  I  might  love  in  sweet  repose, 
Reclining  on  thy  snowy  breast ! 

0  that  I  were  a  lily  fair, 

That,  culled  by  fingers  fairer  still, 

1  might  thy  every  movement  share, 
And  on  thy  beauty  gaze  my  fill ! 

Compare  also  the  King's  soliloquy  on  seeing  the 
beauteous  maiden,  in  the  drama  of  SaMntd/a, 
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In-    Kalidasa,  the   Shaksj  India.  .1-   trans- 

lated  In-   Sir   M onicr  Williams: 

Ah,  happy  !)fc!   hou  fondly  dost  thou  try 

To  steal  the  lustre  from  her  sparkling  < 

And  in  thy  <  in  liiv^  movements  h- 

T<>  murmur  tender  secrets  in  her  • 

Or,  as  she  coyly  waves  her  hand,  to  sip 

Voluptuous  nectar  from  her  lower  lip. 

While  rising  doubts  my  heart's  hi^h  hopes  destroy, 

Thou  dost  the  fulness  of  her  charms  enjoy. 

Hut  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  resem- 
blance in  ancient  and  modern  poetry  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  two  stanzas,  by  poets  of 
very  different  countries  and  ages  far  apart: 

Two  evils,  Poverty  and  Love, 

My  anxious  bosom  tear; 
The  one  my  heart  would  little  move, 

I5ut  Love  I  cannot  bear. 

(/mv&  Anthology. 
O  poortith  cauld  and  restless  love. 

Ye  wreck  my  peace  between  ye : 
But  poortith  a'  I  could  forgi'e. 

An  :t  werna  for  my  Jeanie. 

Burns. 

Xot  one  of  the  above  passages  is  an  instance  of 
imitation:  each  poet — English,  Scottish,  Greek, 
and  Hindu — drew  his  inspiration  from  the  com- 
mon fount  of  Nature. 
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In  Shakspcarc's  play  of  The  Tempest,  Prospcro 
says,  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  (i.  2): 

At  the  first  sight 
They  have  changed  eyes. 

His  elder  contemporary,  Fulkc  Grevillc,  Lord 
Brooke — he  whose  tomb  in  Warwick  churchyard 
bears  the  inscription:  "Here  lies  the  .  .  .  friend 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney" — had  written: 

I,  with  whose  eyes  her  eyes  committed  theft, 
I,  who  did  make  her  blush  when  I  was  named. 

The  charming  lyric  in   our  great   dramatist's 
play  of  Cymbeline  (ii.  3),  beginning- 
Hark,  hark,  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings — 
bears  some  resemblance  to  these  lines,  by  John 
Lyly  (b.  1553,  d.  1600): 

Who  is't  now  we  hear? 
None  but  the  lark,  so  shrill  and  clear; 
Nou  at  heaven's  gates  she  claps  her  wings, 
The  morn  not  waking  till  she  sings. 

Moore's  popular  song,  commencing, 

Why  doth  azure  deck  the  sky? 

'Tis  to  be  like  thine  eyes  of  blue. 
Why  so  red  the  rose's  dye? 

Because  it  is  thy  blushing  hue. 
All  that's  fair,  by  Love's  decree, 
Has  been  made  resembling  thec, 
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IS  imitated  from  (iiles  I". 

If  ;u,y  ask  wl  ,;ht: 

I1,,    a      "  their  haves  upon  tin   <  he»-k  do  ;.;I'>\\. 
If  any  a^k  why  lilies  arc  .so  \\hite? 

Beranse  their  blossoms  in  thy  mind  do  bl< 

The   same  thought  is  thus  expressed    in   on< 
Shakspeare's  sonnets    xcviii.  : 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  \\hite, 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  of  the  n 
They  were  but  >\\eet,  sweet  figures  of  delight, 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  th< 

and  in  the  succeeding  sonnet: 

The  frowai  (1  violet  thus  did  I  chide  : 
Sweet  thief,  where  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet,  that  smells, 

If  not  from  my  love's  breath?     The  purple  pride, 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  companion  dwells, 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dyed, 

and  so  forth.  Compare  these  verses  of  a  ghazal 
by  the  Persian  poet  Hafiz,  translated  by  Sir  \Y. 
Jones: 

( )  sweet  gale !  thou  hcarcst  the  fragrant  scent  of  my 
beloved :  thence  is  it  that  thou  hast  this  musky  odour. 

Bc\\are  -do  not  steal!  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  her 
tresses? 

O  rose!  what  art  thou,  to  be  compared  with  her  bright 
face?  She  is  fresh,  and  thou  art  rough  with  thorns. 

(.)  narcissus !  what  art  thou  in  comparison  with  her 
laughing  eye  ?  Her  eye  is  only  sleepy,  and  thou  art  weak 
and  faint. 
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O  pine !  compared  with  her  graceful  stature,  what 
honour  hast  thou  in  the  garden? 

O  sweet  basil !  what  art  thou  to  be  compared  with  her 
fresh  cheeks  ?  They  are  perfect  musk,  but  thou  art  soon 
withered. 

In  the  fine  song  of  "My  love  is  like  a  red,  red 
rose,"  Burns  declares  that  his  affection  will  con- 
tinue, even 

Though  a'  the  seas  rin  dry,  my  love  ; 

which  finds  its  exact  parallel  in  a  Turkoman 
song,  given  by  Dr.  Chodzko  in  his  Specimens  of 
the  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia : 

Oh,  I  am  burning  for  love  of  thee ! 
Let  the  river  of  Bagdad  grow  dry, 
I  care  not. 

Wordsworth  has  not,  I  believe,  been  made  to 
pay  heavy  toll  by  hunters  of  plagiarisms,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  his  exquisite  lyric — 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  Maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 

And  very  few  to  love. 
A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone, 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye ; 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky — 

is  not  altogether  free  from    obligation  to  these 
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lines,  by  Ilabington,  regarding  //ts  chaste  love, 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Powis,  whose  name,  oddly 
enough,  was  also  Lucy: 

Like  the  violet,  which  alone 
Prospers  in  some  happy  shade, 

My  Castara  live-;  unknown, 
To  no  lover's  eye  betrayed. 

The  sweet  singer  of  Rydal  Mount  has,  however, 
undoubtedly  touched  to  adorn. 

Oriental  poetry  is  commonly  supposed  by 
general  readers  in  our  own  country  to  abound  in 
forced  and  absurd  conceits;  yet  I  am  sure  that 
Cowlcy,  Donne,  Herrick,  and  the  others  of  what 
Dr.  Johnson  styles  (for  want  of  a  better  term 
the  "metaphysical"  school  of  English  poetry, 
have  penned  as  far-fetched  conceits  as  may  be 
found  in  the  most  florid  of  the  more  modern 
Persian  poets.  Kalidasa,  who  lived  long  before 
the  decay  of  letters  in  India,  has  a  rather  bold 
expression  in  his  drama  of  Viknuna  and  Urrast\ 
which  the  present  European  standard  of  taste 
would  probably  condemn : 

The  sighs  that  heaved 

Her  panting  bosom,  as  she  thence  departed, 
K.vhalcd  her  heart  and  lodged  it  in  my  breast, 
Free  to  dispose  of  it. 
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Our  forefathers,  however,  saw  nothing  absurd, 
but  the  contrary,  no  doubt,  in  the  idea  of  a  lover's 
heart  quitting  its  place  and  lodging  in  the  bosom 
of  the  beloved  one,  an  example  of  which  is  found 
in  Nat.  Lee's  play  of  the  Rival  Queens  iii.  i): 

O  ecstasy  !  my  heart  will  burst  my  breast, 
To  leap  into  thy  bosom. 

Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  in  his  Biographical  Notices 
of  Persian  Pods,  gives  the  following  as  a  specimen 
of  the  poetry  of  Wasaf,  the  celebrated  historian 
of  Persia: 

The  impression  of  the  happy  moments  passed  in  thy 
loved  presence  will  never  be  obliterated  from  the  tablet  of 
my  heart,  whilst  the  world  revolves  and  the  stars  continue 
their  course.  The  pen  of  intense  love  has  written  Eternal 
Affection  on  the  page  of  my  soul,  that  if  my  body  languish, 
nay,  even  if  my  life  expire,  that  soft  impress  will  remain. 

Cowley  has  a  similar  conceit,  which,  however,  he 
expands  so  that  it  is  hardly  a  short  step  from 
the  burlesque: 

'Tis  well,  'tis  well,  with  them,  say  I, 

Whose  short-lived  passions  with  themselves  can  die  ; 
For  none  can  be  unhappy  who 
Midst  all  his  ills  a  time  does  know, 

Though  ne'er  so  long,  when  he  shall  not  be  so. 
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\Vhatr\ri   part->  of  me  remain, 

Th  \  ill  still  the  love  of  thce  retain; 

l-'or  't  was  not  only  in  i: 

l»ut,  like  a  god,  by  powerful  ait, 
Tuas  all  in  all.  and  all  in  every  part. 

My  af'fertion  no  more  perish  ran 
Than  the  first  inattrr  that  <  ompounds  a  man: 
I  Irieafu-r,  if  one  dust  of  me 
Mixed  with  another's  subsiann-  be, 
'Twill  leaven  that  whole  lump  with  love  of  thee. 

Let  Nature,  if  she  please,  disperse 

My  atoms  over  all  the  universe  : 
At  the  last  they  easily  shall 
Themselves  know,  and  together  call ; 

/•'<»•  thy  love,  like  <i  mark,  is  stampt  on  all. 

Such  arc  the  fatuous  conceits  of  men  who  pump 
their  wit  from  artificial  ponds,  in  place  of  dipping 
their  pitchers  into  the  perennial  well  of  Nature! 
But  our  "metaphysical"  English  poets  arc  not 
always  so  absurd  in  their  fanciful  expressions. 
In  the  following  sonnet,  addressed  to  Evelyn,  the 
Diarist,  Cowley  gracefully  alludes  to  his  friend's 
horticultural  and  literary  tastes: 

In  BOOKS  and  (iARDi.NS  thou  hast  placed  aright     . 
(Things  well  which  thou  dost  understand, 
And  both  dost  make  with  thy  laborious  hand) 
Thy  noble,  innocent  delight; 
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And  in  thy  virtuous  WIFE,  where  thou  again  dost  meet 
Both  pleasures  more  refined  and  sweet : 
The  fairest  GARDEN  in  her  looks, 
And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  BOOKS. 

Were  it  but  possible,  we  might  suppose  the  last 
line  but  one  of  the  above  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  Hafiz,  who  vows  in  one  of  \us  ghazals : 

By  the  leaf  of  thy  cheek,  which  is  the  rosebud  of 

intelligence ; 
By  that  garden  of  looks,  which  is  the  dwelling-place 

of  my  fancies. 

The  same  pretty  simile  is  also  found  employed 
by  another  English  poet,  Thomas  Campion : 

And  would  you  see  my  Mistress'  face? 
It  is  a  flow'ry  garden  place, 
Where  knots  of  beauty  have  such  grace 
That  all  is  work,  and  no  where  space. 

A  highly  poetical  thought  is  expressed  in  this 
passage,  from  the  King's  Quair  (or  Book)  of 
James  the  First  of  Scotland: 

Ah,  sweet !  are  ye  a  worldly  creature, 

Or  heavenly  thing  in  likeness  of  Nature  ; 

Or  are  ye  god  Cupid  his  own  princess, 

And  coming  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band? 

Or  are  ye  very  Nature  the  goddess, 

That  have  depainted  with  your  heavenly  hand 

This  garden,  full  of  flowers,  as  they  stand? 
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All    exact    parallel   to   the   royal    SrottM 
IS  found  in  the  Kaf/n'i  Sarit 


\Vhcn  the  young  man  saw  her,  she  at  once  robbed  him 
of  hi>  In-art,  and  lie  wa^  bewildered  by  love  and  no  longer 
master  of  his  feeling.  1  !«'  *aid  to  hin  m  this  be 

Koti*  come  in  person  to  gather  flowers  accumulated  by 
Spring,  in  order  to  make  arrows  for  the  god  of  love?*  or 
is  it  the  presiding  goddess  of  the  wood,  come  to  worship 
the  Sprin. 

Sa'di  has  also  the  same  idea: 

Who  is  walking  there?  —  thou,  or  a  tall  cypress? 
Or  is  it  an  angel  in  human  form? 

The  cypress  is  generally  considered  by  Euro- 
peans as  the  symbol  of  everything  that  is  solemn 
or  gloomy;  by  Asiatic  poets  it  is  employed  as 
the  type  of  female  grace  and  beauty.  Thus 
i  lafi/  sings: 

vSend  seats  to  the  garden,  for  the  cypress  and  the  cane 
Are  standing  like  slaves  to  perform  their  duty— 

that  is  to  say,  ready  to  make  obeisance  to  the 
superior  gracefulness  of  the  poet's  love  —  Jiis 
cypress.  And  Waller  has  some  verses  to  the 
same  effect  (  Works,  Chisvvick  Press  ed.,  v.  i.,  p.  92)  : 

*  Kama  is  the  god  of  love  in  Hindu  mythology,  and  Roti, 
or  Rati,  his  bride;  both  are  worshipped  with  offerings  of  fruit 

and  lli>\\  er>. 
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The  plants  acknowledge  this,  and  her  admire 

No  less  than  those  of  old  did  Orpheus'  lyre ; 

If  she  sits  down,  with  tops  all  towards  her  bowed, 

They  round  about  her  into  arbours  crowd ; 

Or  if  she  walk,  in  even  ranks  they  stand, 

Like  some  w:ell-marshalled  and  obsequious  band. 

Lovers  of  our  native  ballad  literature  will 
remember  the  beautiful  stanza  in  the  Scottish 
ballad,  Willies  drowned  in  Yarrow: 

O  gentle  wind,  that  bloweth  south, 
From  where  my  love  repaireth, 

Convey  a  kiss  from  his  dear  mouth, 
And  tell  me  how  he  faireth ! 

In  Oriental  poetry,  also,  the  zephyr  is  frequently 
addressed  as  the  messenger  of  love;  as  in  the 
Arabian  romance  of  An  tar,  where  the  hero's 
love  Abla  exclaims: 

O  western  breeze !  blow  to  my  country,  and  give  tidings 
of  me  to  the  hero  of  Abs  ! 

And  Antar  himself  says,  in  a  passionate  lament 
for  his  absent  love: 

O  may  the  western  breeze  tell  thee  of  my  ardent  desire 
to  return  home ! 

And  the  Turkish  poet  Latifi : 

O  zephyr!  shouldst  thou  pass  the  home  of  her  I  love 

so  well, 
Full  many  blessings  bear  from  me,  who  her  obeys. 

In   like   manner,  an  address  to   a  cloud  as  a 
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of  !••  iys  I)r.   II.  II.  Wilson,  a 

standard  rule  in  Hindu  jxu-try,  of  which  the 
following  verses  from  the  drama  of  Ma/ni'ti 
and  Madhava,  may  <imcn: 

MaieMir  (loud!     if,  li;iply,  as  thou  roamest, 
Free  in  thy  airy  p;ith,  thou  shwildst  behold 
My  love     allay  the  conflict  of  her  mind; 
Tell  her  of  Madhava's  distress,  but  heed 
You  do  not  snap  the  tender  thread  of  hope 
That  now  sustains  her  fragile  life. 

Dr.  Wilson  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Mcgha 
Dnta  (Cloud  Messenger)  of  Kalidasa  brought 
such  kind  of  invocation  into  vogue  in  Hindu 
poetry.  We  have,  however,  a  similar  address  in 
a  poet  of  modern  Europe;  and  although  Bhava- 
bhuti  (the  author  of  Malaga  and  Mudhava)  may 
have  borrowed  from  Kalidasa,  we  cannot  suppose 
Schiller  was  under  a  similar  obligation  when,  in 
his  Marie  Stuart,  the  unhappy  princess  addiv 

the  clouds: 

Light  clouds,  ye  barks  of  air, 
Who  with  ye  sails  or  flies? 
To  my  youth's  home  O  bear 
My  heart's  recording  sighs ! 
In  captive  bonds  I  lonely  pine; 
No  other  envoy  now  is  mine, 
Save  ye,  who  freely  track  your  way, 
Nor  this  tyrannic  queen  obey. 
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The  ancient  Greek  poet  Hesiod  expresses  a 
very  beautiful  idea,  in  his  description  of  Aphrodite 
rising  from  the  sea  (Hookham  Frere's  translation) : 

Where  her  delicate  feet 
Had  pressed  the  sands,  sweet  flowering  herbage  sprang  ; 

which  Ben  Jonson  seems  to  have  imitated  in  his 
Sad  ShepJierd: 

Here  was  she  wont  to  go,  and  here,  and  here, 
Just  where  those  daisies,  pinks,  and  violets  grow ; 
The  world  may  find  the  spring  by  following  her, 
For  other  prints  her  airy  steps  ne'er  left ; 
And  where  she  went  the  flowers  took  thickest  root, 
As  she  had  sowed  them  with  her  odorous  foot. 

Gifford,  in  a  note  to  this  passage,  says  that  the 
last  line, 

As  she  had  sowed  them  with  her  odorous  foot, 

is  4<  exquisitely  improved  from  Persius: 

Quicquid  calcaverit,  hie  rosa  fiat. 

So  true  genius  should  copy."  He  also  points  out 
that  Goffe  has  imitated  the  passage,  among  many 
others,  in  the  fifth  act  of  his  Careless  Shepherdess •, 
and  the  imitation  is  the  most  poetical  in  the  play: 

This  way  her  wonted  place — nor  can  she  be 

Far  from  the  spring  she  has  left  behind :  that  rose 

I  saw  not  yesterday,  nor  did  that  pink 

Then  court  my  eye ;  she  must  be  here,  or  else 
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That  ^ra<  elul  inary^dld  would  sure  have  c  I- 
Its  beauty  in  its  withered  leaves;  that  violet 
Would  too  have  hung  its  velvet  head,  to  mourn 
The  absence  of  her  eye. 

If  we  analyse  Goffc's  imitation  of  IVn  JOIHOU,  we 
shall  find  that,  besides  saying  that  a  rose  and  a 
pink  sprang  up  in  her  footsteps,  he  also  cxpn 
another  fancy — which  the  severe  critic  Gifford 
had  overlooked — that  flowers  were  influenced  by 
her  presence;  although,  it  must  be  confessed,  he 
has  expressed  the  idea  somewhat  ambiguously. 
Tennyson  has  a  similar  thought  in  these  verses 
(Maud): 

I  know  the  way  she  went 

Home  with  her  maiden  posy, 
For  her  feet  have  touched  the  meadows, 

And  left  the  daisies  rosy; 

and  again  : 

But,  light  as  any  wind  that  blows, 

So  fleetly  did  she  stir, 
The  flower  she  touched  on  dipt  and  rose, 

And  turned  to  look  at  her. 

Was  our  illustrious  poet-laureate  unconsciously 
"conveying"  from  Wordsworth's  verses  on 
Duty?— 

Flowers  laugh  before  thee  in  their  bed's, 
And  fragrance  on  thy  footing  treads ; 
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or  were  Sir  Walter  Scott's  more  virile  lines  (Lady 
of  iJic  Lake)  the  source  of  his  inspiration? — 

A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true, 
Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dashed  the  dew, 
E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread. 

Butler  may  have  borrowed  either  from  Hesiod 
or  "Rare  Ben"  when  he  made  the  Presbyterian 
Knight  say  to  the  Lady,  of  whom  he  pretended  to 
be  deeply  enamoured  ( Hudibras,  Canto  I.,  1.  570, 

57.0: 

Where'er  you  tread,  your  foot  shall  set 
The  primrose  and  the  violet. 

Hcsiod's  idea  is  to  be  found  also,  where  we  should 
perhaps  least  expect  to  find  it,  in  a  collection  of 
Kalmuk  talcs,  known  commonly  as  the  Relations 
of  SiddJii  Knr: 

The  maiden  went  on  her  way,  and  flowers  sprang  after 
her  footsteps. 

This  fancy  was  perhaps  derived  from  the 
Hindus,  among  whom  a  curious  superstition  has 
prevailed  from  remote  times,  which  is  frequently 
the  theme  of  poetical  allusion.  They  believed 
that  the  asoka  tree,  when  barren,  might  be  in- 
duced to  put  forth  flowers  by  the  contact  xof  a 
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handsome  woman's  foot.  Thus  in  the  Hindu 
drama  of  AY/V^w//,  <>r  the  Xcckliuc,  one  of  the 
characters,  describing  the  appearance  of  a  garden 
in  which  lovely  damsels  sported,  refers  to  the- 
practice  : 

The  bees  give  back  in  harmony  the  music  of  the  anklet^, 
ringing  melodiously  as  the  delicate  feet  are  raised  against 
the  stem  of  the  asoka  tree. 

I   now  conclude  my  examples  of  curious  coin- 
cidences in  the  writings  of  different  poets; — they 
might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended  ; — and    I 
trust   that  what   I   have    here    brought    together 
will  be  read  in  the  same   spirit  as  that  of  the 
writer.      Perhaps  I  maybe  excused  for  repcatirg 
what    I   have  said  elsewhere  on  the  identity  of 
ideas,  and  often  of  expression  of  the  same  ideas, 
among  great  writers,  that  human  thought  seems 
to    move    in    certain    grooves,   and    men    whose 
minds   arc  cast   in   a   large    and   comprehensive 
mould  generally  think  alike. 
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I  CONFESS  to  a  fondness  for  an  old  tattered 
volume,  its  leaves  clog-earcd  and  well-thumbed  ; 
such  a  book  bears  the  sign-manual,  so  to  say,  of 
the  numerous  readers  who  have  derived  from  its 
pages  instruction  or  entertainment.  We  have 
Dr.  Johnson's  authority  for  it  that  there  is  no 
book  so  poor  which  docs  not  contain  something 
worth  reading.  "  Many  useful  and  valuable 
books,"  says  the  great  literary  dictator,  "lie 
buried  in  shops  and  libraries,  unknown  and 
uncxamincd,  unless  some  lucky  compiler  opens 
them  by  chance,  and  finds  an  easy  spoil  of  wit 
and  learning."  And  my  humble  experience  in 
exploring  old  book  shops  and  neglected  corners 


of    great     libraries    eoinrides    with     the    worthy 
ertion. 

Old  bo<,k  .shops  arc  the  graves  of  literary 
ambition  ;  for  then-  arc-  to  \>c  .seen  count, 
volumes,  now  forgotten  or  despised,  whatever 
their  first  reception  may  have  been,  which  must 
have  cost  the  authors  much  labour  and  time  to 
write  and  compile — labour  and  pains  which  they 
doubtless  cheerfully  bestowed,  in  the  delusive 
hope  that,  from  these  their  works,  their  names 
would  "in  Fame's  eternal  volume  live  for  aye"! 
There,  too,  is  to  be  seen  the  ponderous  folio  of 
divinity,  in  the  composition  of  which  the  author 
possibly  spent  half  his  life-time;  and,  on  opening 
it,  we  read  the  fulsome  dedication  of  it  to  some 
great  man  of  the  day,  who  had  consented  to 
become  the  patron  of  the  poor  author  ;  now,  the 
names  of  patron  and  author  alike  arc  forgotten— 
buried  in  the  dusty  shelves  of  an  old  book  shop  ! 

The  time  was,  and  that  not  so  very  long  since, 
when  the  book-lover,  who  delighted  to  explore 
the  obscure  nooks  and  corners  of  the  shabby 
repositories  of  old  books  that  have  had  their  clay 
of  popularity — and  of  books,  too,  that  never  had 
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their  day,  but  fell,  like  David  Hume's  first  essay, 
"still-born  from  the  press  "•  —would  be  often 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  some  rare  and 
curious  volume,  which,  having  paid  the  modest 
sum  at  which  it  was  valued  by  the  simple  dealer, 
he  would  carry  triumphantly  home  with  him, 
as  proud  of  his  acquisition  as  a  general  of  his 
greatest  victory.  I  have  pleasant  reminiscences 
of  such  "bookstall  bargains."  But  the  dealers 
have  all  become  too  "  knowing "  ;  nevertheless, 
one  may  occasionally  pick  up  at  an  old  book- 
stall a  curious  but  forgotten  volume  for  a  very 
moderate  sum  of  money. 

It  was  at  an  old  bookstall,  kept  by  a 
wretched-looking  old  man — the  man  and  his 
wares  were  in  keeping  ;  for  the  man  was  old, 
and  so  were  his  books  ;  the  appearance  of  the 
man  was  extremely  shabby  (though  possibly 
he  had  "  seen  better  days "),  and  his  books 
were  also  very  shabby  in  their  externals  ;  and 
the  old  and  shabby-looking  man  and  his  books 
were  neglected  and  despised  ; — it  was,  I  say,  at 
an  unpromising  old  bookstall  that,  in  carelessly 
turning  over  a  pile  of  miserable  rubbish,  I  picked 
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up,  examined,  and  by  paying  a  few  pence.  be 
came  possessed  c.f  a  battered  little  volume — very 
old,  hut  a  nc\v  acquaintance  to  me.  A  small 
square  octavo,  of  28  pages,  large  type,  and 
strongly  bound  in  gilt  leather,  bearing  evident 
marks  of  contact  with  fire  and  water,  and  en- 
titled: "Mi'sirl/titiics;  or,  a  Variety  of  Notion  and 
'1'honglit ;  being  a  Sin  (ill  Treatise  on  Many  Small 
Matters,  consisting  of  Tilings  both  Moral  and 
/)iri)u\  by  H.  W.,  Gent.  Printed  for  the  Author, 
1708" 

This  work  was  probably  printed  for  private 
circulation;  and,  as  was  not  unusual  in  those 
days,  the  Dedication  apparently  served  for  more 
than  one  person ;  for  this  copy  is  inscribed  "  To 
the  Honourable  Captain  Saint  Clare,"  and  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  stamped  in  by  hand 
after  the  book  was  printed,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Dedication,  "  I  am  your  Honor's  Dutiful 
Servant,"  the  word  "  Honor's  "  has  also  been  in 
like  manner  inserted,  so  that  in  other  copies 
the  names  of  different  personages  and  the 
word  "  Lordship's,"  or  "  Ladyship's"  would  prob- 
ably appear.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
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that  in  the  bad  old  days  before  the  public 
became  the  real  patrons  of  literature,  starveling 
authors  adopted  this  plan  of  having  the  Dedica- 
tion in  their  books  printed  with  a  blank  space, 
which,  by  inserting  the  names  of  different  patrons, 
enabled  them  to  obtain  several  dedication  pre- 
sents. The  initials  H.  W.  on  the  title-page 
stand  for  Henry  Waring,  the  name  subscribed 
to  the  Dedication. 

On  the  fly-leaf  next  to  the  title  is  written,  in 
an  indifferent  hand,  "Miss  Grizel  Dalrymple  got 
this  book  in  (sic)  a  present  at  Mrs.  Mackdonald's 
rouping,  1761."  The  book  was  then  fifty-three 
years  old — I  wonder  how  old  was  Miss  Grizel 
Dalrymple  !  Did  she  see  Edinburgh  Castle 
surrendered  to  the  Pretender  in  '45  ?  Did  she 
see  his  infatuated  followers  march  triumphantly 
into  the  Scottish  capital,  "  wi'  a  hunder  pipers 
and  a' "  ?  And  did  she  wave  her  handkerchief 
as  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  marched  past?  But 
"  Mrs.  Mackdonald's  rouping  "  !  Was  it  a  great 
affair  ?  Did  it  take  place  in  some  quiet,  sleepy 
"  borough  toun  ?  "  And  as  that  important  func- 
tionary, the  town  drummer,  went  his  noisy  rounds, 
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proclaiming   in   a   loud   voice,  "O  y< 

Take-    Notice!       There    \\ill  1     by    public 

rou]),"  &c.  was  In-  folloucd,  in  all  the  hilarity 
<>f  early  youth,  by  a  crowd  of  curly-headed, 
bare-footed  urchins,  who,  perchance,  in  after 
years,  became  ''food  for  powdur  "  in  the  terrible 
I-Ycnch  wars?  And  was  "Mrs.  Mackdonald's 
ruiiping  "  .so  important  an  event  as  to  constitute 
to  her  surviving  friends  and  acquaintances  a  sort 
of  Ilijra  from  which  they  dated  previous  and 
subsequent  occurrences  ?  "  Miss  Grizel  Dai- 
ry mple  got  this  book  in  a  present."  Perhaps 
she  was  a  dear  friend  of  the  deceased  lady 
whose  lares  and  penatcs  were  brought  to  the 
hammer,  and  requested  the  book  as  a  souvenir. 
It  was  probably  a  cherished  volume,  for  when  it 
came  into  my  possession  I.  found  the  remains 
of  flowers  pressed  between  some  of  the  pages. 
Think  of  a  flower  a  century  and  a  quarter  old  ! 
Perhaps  Miss  Grizel  was  but  a  sentimental  young 
chit  in  the  year  1761  :  it  is  pleasing  to  think  so  ; 
and  those  withered  leaves  may  have  been  relics 
of  a  flower  presented  by  her  devoted  lover ! 
The  book  seems  to  have  again  changed  hands 
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in  the  year  1812.  Within  that  second  half  century 
of  its  existence  what  mighty  events  took  place  ! 
The  map  of  Europe  was  changed  and  re-changed; 
old  kingdoms  were  merged  into  new  empires, 
George  the  Third  was  king  during  the  whole  of 
that  period.  We  lost  our  American  colonies  ; 
the  King  of  France  lost  both  his  crown  and  his 
head  ;  Bonaparte  had  deluged  Europe  with  the 
blood  of  countless  numbers  of  brave  men.  The 
lovely  islands  that  be-gem  the  South  Pacific 
were  discovered.  And  what  a  galaxy  of  genius 
there  was  in  Great  Britain  during  that  half 
century  !  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Fielding,  Sterne, 
Smollett,  Burke,  Gibbon,  Reynolds,  Garrick, 
Hume,  Robertson,  Blair,  Beattie,  Adam  Smith, 
Burns,  Cowper,  and,  coming  later,  Scott,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth.  But  it  were  tedious  to 
enumerate  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  that 
shone  in  the  intellectual  firmament  from  1761 
to  1812. 

It  was  in  the  year  1812  that  the  first  cantos  of 
Cliilde  Harold  were  flashed  upon  the  world ;  and 
then  Scott — hitherto  the  poet  of  the  day — had 
the  rare  good  sense  to  recognise  that  the  ne\vr 
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j)oL-l  whose  juvenile  effusions  had  been  a  few 
years  before  so  unmercifully  ridiculed  in  the 
I'.i1inbitr£li  Review^  and  who  had  returned,  with 
interest,  blow  for  blow,  in  his  I'.Hglish  /nints  nmf 
Scotch  Reviewers)  was  a  greater  than  he,  and 
diverted  oh,  happy  day! — his  wondrous  genius 
into  the  paths  of  prose  fiction.  Paths,  did  I  say? 
lie  followed  no  paths,  but  boldly  entered  upon 
an  unexplored  region  of  fancy  and  imagination — 
clothing  with  flesh  the  dry  bones  of  antiquarian 
lore,  and,  with  his  marvel-working  wand,  causing 
the  dead  past  to  live  again  !  But,  to  go  back  to 
the  year  when  this  little  book  was  printed,  1/08, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne — the  days  of  Newton, 
Addison,  Steele,  Swift.  A  year  later,  the  famous 
Samuel  Johnson  was  born,  and  Steele  began  to 
publish  his  Tatler,  the  first  attempt  "to  purify 
intellectual  pleasure,  to  separate  mirth  from 
indecency,  and  wit  from  licentiousness."  The 
Tatler  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  famous 
Spectator.  But  enough  of  this :  it  is  high  time 
to  return  to  the  queer  little  volume  which  has 
suggested  these  reflections. 

The  book   contains  upwards   of  thirty  short 
H 
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passages  on  various  subjects,  to  each  of  which 
are  tagged  some  doggerel  verses  embodying  the 
same  idea  as  that  expressed  in  prose.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  any  of  the  passages,  or 
laconics — nothing  particularly  novel  or  striking, 
though  the  sentiments  are  always  just,  if  rather 
quaintly  expressed.  Thus,  on  the  subject  of 
drinking,  we  have  the  following : 

What  is  one  man's  stint  may  be  another  man's  excess  ; 
what  is  too  much  for  me  may  be  too  little  for  thee.  Quality 
may  be  defined,  but  not  quantity  ;  that  which  will  but 
quench  one  man's  thirst  may  make  another  drunk.  It  is 
not  much  drink,  but  our  affection  to  the  same,  which 
murders  reputation  :  he  who  drinks  best  thrives  best ; 
the  trading  toper  is  more  for  bargain  than  bouzing  ;  and 
a  virtuous  companion  taverns  it  more  for  the  sake  of 
sense  than  want  of  liquor. 

For  he  that  drinks  beyond  his  common  stint, 
Without  he  has  some  other  meaning  in;t, 
Destroys  his  soul  and  sense,  destroys  his  health, 
Destroys  his  reputation  and  his  wealth  ; 
And  by  such  drinking  doth  in  Bacchus'  school 
Proclaim  himself  both  drunkard  and  a  fool. 

Our  author,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  go 
the  length  of  recommending  total  abstinence, 
nor,  indeed,  can  our  teetotal  friends  cite  the 
authority  of  old  Father  Chaucer  in  favour  of 
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their  pel   "principles,"  for  this  is   what   he 

in    his    Troilns   ami    Crieseyde   (Campsall    MS 

Book  II.,  st.  103,  1.  715-718): 

In  cucry  thyng,  I  wot,  there  lith  mesure  ; 
For  though  a  man  forbede  dronkennesse, 
He  nought  for-bet  that  euery  creature 
Be  drynklces  for  ahvey,  as  I  gesse. 

Mr.  Waring,  like  greater  men  before  and  since 
his  time,  has  somewhat  to  say  on  precept  and 
example  : 

Tis  not  so  easy  to  receive  advice  as  give.  The 
physician  had  rather  prescribe  forty  potions  than  take 
one.  To  do  as  we  say,  and  not  as  \ve  do,  is  now  become 
<}  la  mode,  and  the  voice  of  the  preacher—We  must 
regard  words,  not  works.  According  to  this,  the  Devil 
himself  may  hold  forth  ;  like  the  good  old  lady  who  never 
failed  to  advise  her  son  against  tippling,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  steal  up  to  her  closet  and  there  take  a  dram. 

If  good  advice  to  hear  we  don't  disdain, 
Virtue  will  render  't  easy  to  be  ta'en  ; 
Or  if  to  others  counsel  thoudst  afford, 
Ciood  living  adds  a  grace  to  every  word. 
Advise,  or  not  advise,  preach,  watch,  and  pray, 
Without  good  life  all  counsel's  cast  away. 

This  recalls  a  parallel  passage  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Fuller,  on  the  same  well-worn  theme  : 

Though  "  the  words  of  the  wise  be  as  nails  fastened  by 
the  masters  of  the  assemblies,"  yet  sure  their  examples 
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are  the  hammer  to  drive  them  in  to  take  a  deeper  hold. 
A  father  that  whipped  his  son  for  swearing,  and  swore 
himself  whilst  he  whipped  him,  did  more  harm  by  his 
example  than  good  by  his  correction. 

Here  is  what  our  author  says  on  the  subject 
of  Friendship  : 

To  get  a  friend,  prove  him  first,  and  be  not  too  hasty 
in  thy  choice  ;  for  he  that  is  a  friend  at  thy  table  may  be 
an  enemy  in  thy  need.  The  consideration  of  which 
obliges  me  to  mention  this  Italian  proverb :  "  God  pre- 
serve me  from  my  friends,  and  I'll  take  care  of  my 
enemies." 

A  carpet  friend,  or  friend  which  thou  dost  feed, 
Appears  as  such  whilst  he  remains  in  need  ; 
But  if  thy  fortune  should  to  his  give  place, 
His  back  thou  mayst  behold,  but  not  his  face. 
Against  this  sable  sin  we  find  the  brave 
But  ancient  Timon  constantly  to  rave. 

The  following  passage  is  not  without  a  spice 
of  humour,  especially  the  doggerel : 

The  Beau,  the  Cit.  [z>.,  citizen],  and  Countryman  make 
up  the  best  part  of  a  Sunday  congregation  ;  the  first 
coming  to  ogle,  the  second,  to  snore,  and  the  last,  for  a 
purchase  of  gape-seed. 

Wash-ball  and  Wig,  "What  lack  you,  sir?"  and  Plough 
Denote  a  Cit.,  a  Countryman,  and  Beau  : 
Without  these  three  the  audience  is  dull, 
And  church  as  empty  as  the  curate's  skull ; 
But  since  some  meal  is  mixed  amongst  the  bran, 
God,  in  his  mercy,  leaves  the  Church  to  stand. 
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The  condition  of  medical  science  was  very 
deplorable  at  the  time  when  this  little  book  was 
written,  and  in  the  following  we  have  a  palpable 
hit  at  the  doctors  : 

1'hysicians  are  no  more  intemperate  than  other  men, 
and  yet  they  hate  temperance.  What  is  nature's  best 
friend  is  their  greatest  enemy ;  and  what  is  their  best 
friend  is  Nature's  foe.  I  have  travelled  where  a  doctor 
could  not  have  got  his  bread,  and  where  there  is  no 
pestle  and  mortar  to  ring  out  the  passing  bell  of  the 
deceased.  For  where  temperance  stands  sentinel  there 
is  no  admittance  for  Mr.  Doctor. 

To  feel  the  sick  man's  pulse  the  Doctor  feigns, 

VVhen  'tis  his  purse,  and  not  his  pulse,  he  means  ; 

But  when  he  sees  it  is  the  poor  man's  lot 

To  die,  and  no  more  money  to  be  got, 

With  seeming  sorrow,  then  he  takes  his  leave, 

For  Death  to  send  his  patient  to  the  grave. 

But  however  true  these  remarks  may  have  been 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  when  ignorant, 
money-grubbing  rascals  adopted  the  profession 
of  medicine,  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  say  that 
at  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  more  self- 
denying,  generous  body  of  professional  men  than 
physicians. 

This  seems  to  me  the  best  passage — it  is  as 
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true  in  these  days  as  it  has  ever  been,  among 
civilised  men,  at  all  events  : 

There  is  nothing,  though  never  so  curious,  can  stand 
alone  by  itself  without  requiring  some  other  thing  to  be 
joined  with  it  to  illustrate  its  perfection — viz.,  a  horse 
makes  a  most  noble  and  generous  appearance,  but  better 
when  a  comely  and  skilful  rider  is  upon  his  back.  Wit 
has  the  command  both  of  tongue  and  pen,  but  a  small 
dram  of  wisdom  renders  them  both  to  move  more  smooth 
and  glib.  A  beautiful  lady  is  a  lovely  object,  but  then 
she  must  be  very  well  dressed  and  fine  ;  but  man,  who  is 
the  most  noble  of  beings,  and  who  needs  no  foil  to  set  off 
his  creation,  is  nothing  without  money,  nor  money  without 
him,  they  being  to  each  other  as  hand-glove,  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  to  be  parted. 

Without pecuny,  who  is  he  who  can 

Wear  and  put  on  the  figure  of  a  man  ? 

Though  you  have  wealth  and  wit,  desert  and  health, 

Good  birth  and  breeding,  if  you  have  not  wealth, 

All's  void  and  null.     Gold  has  the  world's  esteem  ; 

Wealth  is  the  word,  and  worldly  wealth  the  theme. 

Here  our  author  is  in  a  decidedly  cynical 
mood  :  perchance  he  was  suffering  the  torments 
of  that  arch-fiend — an  empty  purse  !  A  volume 
of  considerable  bulk  and  no  little  interest  might 
be  compiled  of  the  "  sayings  of  philosophers " 
regarding  that  indispensable  thing  to  civilized 
humanity — MONEY.  How  some  have  bitterly 
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cursed  it,  and  others  as  fervently  blessed  it  ! 
Charles  Lamb  says  that,  of  all  sounds,  whether 
urban  or  rural,  there  is  none  so  interesting  as 
a  knock  at  the  door,  which  *' gives  a  very  echo 
to  the  throne  where  Hope  is  seated."  But  ever- 
delightful  Klia  had  surely  for  the  moment  forgot 
the  still  more  fascinating  clink  of  money  !  If 
a  coin  be  dropped  in  the  street  or  in  a  public 
conveyance,  does  not  every  individual  within 
hearing  of  it  instantly  turn  in  the  direction 
whence  the  metallic  sound  proceeded?  (Is  not 
the  dropping  of  a  coin  made  a  test  when  a  man 
is  suspected  of  feigning  deafness?)  And  is  it 
not  true,  as  some  old  Greek  or  Roman  writer 
has  declared,  that  "  lost  money  is  bewailed  with 
grief  sincere  "  ?  What  man  ever  really  despised 
money,  though  he  had  no  present  need  of  it  ? 
Robinson  Crusoe,  when  he  was  rummaging  the 
wrecked  vessel,  exclaimed  on  discovering  some 
gold  pieces  in  the  captain's  private  locker,  "  Vile 
dross ! "  and  wished  for  a  few  needles  and  some 
thread  in  place  of  them  ?  But  did  he  leave  the 
glittering  coins  behind  ?  Assuredly  not !  He 
wrapped  them  in  a  piece  of  sail-cloth  and  took 
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them  ashore !  And  he  acted  like  a  sensible 
man — though  he  had  no  need  of  money  in  his 
•desolate  island.* 

The  foregoing  extracts  comprise  the  "  cream  " 
•of  this  queer  little  book,  which  concludes  with 
""  these  following  Verses,  compos'd  by  Bishop 
Usher,  late  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland  "  : 

*  The  Arabian  poet  El-Hariri  has  some  spirited  verses  on  a 
gold  dinar,  a  translation  of  which  I  am  tempted  to  reproduce 
here,  as  they  will  probably  be  new  to  most  of  my  readers  : 

Hail,  noble  coin  !  of  saffron  colour  clear, 

O'er  regions  wide  who  pa'ssest  far  and  near  ! 

Thy  worth,  thy  titles,  ctirrent  still  remain  ; 

Thy  lines  the  secret  pledge  of  wealth  contain. 

Successful  industry  thy  steps  attend  ; 

Thy  aspect  bright  all  welcome  as  a  friend  ; 

Endeared  to  all,  as  though  thy  precious  ore 

Had  e'en  been  molten  from  their  own  hearts'  core. 

Whose  purse  thou  fillest,  boldness  may  display, 

Though  kindred  be  remiss  or  far  away. 

With  thee  the  great  their  influence  maintain  ; 

Without  thee,  Pleasure's  sons  of  want  complain. 

What  heroes  thy  collected  might  hath  quelled  ! 

What  host  of  cares  one  stroke  of  thine  dispelled  ! 

How  oft  an  angry  churl,  whose  fury  burned, 

Thy  whispered  mention  hath  to  mildness  turned  ! 

Through  thee,  the  captive,  by  his  kin  forgot, 

Is  ransomed  back  to  Joy's  unmingled  lot. 

Such  power  is  thine,  that,  if  I  feared  not  blame, 

I  e'en  would  say,  "Almighty  is  thy  name  ! " 
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The  World's  a  Bubble,  and  the  Life  of  Man 

Less  than  a  Span  ; 
In  his  Conception  wretched  from  the  Womb, 

So  to  the  Tomb  : 
Curs'd  from  the  Cradle,  and  brought  up  to  \< 

With  Cares  and  Fears. 
Who  then  to  frail  Mortality  doth  trust 
Limns  but  the  Water,  and  doth  write  in  dust. 

Hut  whilst  with  sorrows  here  we  are  opprest, 

What  Life  is  best  ? 
Courts  are  but  superficial  idle  Schools, 

To  dandle  Fools  ; 
The  Rural  part  is  turn'd  into  a  Den 

Of  Salvage  Men  : 

And  where's  a  City  from  all  vice  so  free, 
But  may  be  term'd  the  worst  of  all  the  Three  ? 

Domestic  Cares  afflict  the  Husband's  Bed, 

Or  Pains  his  Head  ; 
Those  who  live  single  take  it  for  a  Curse, 

Or  do  Things  worse  : 
Marriage  itself  is  of  a  crazy  State, 

Or  doubtful  Date  : 

What  is  it  then  to  have  or  have  no  Wife, 
But  single  Thraldom  or  a  double  Strife  ? 

Our  own  Affections,  still  at  home  to  please, 

Is  a  Disease. 
To  cross  the  Seas  to  any  Foreign  Soil, 

Peril  and  Toil  : 
Wars  with  their  Noise  affright  us  ;  when  they  cease, 

We're  worse  in  Peace. 
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What  then  remains,  but  that  we  still  should  cry, 
Not  to  be  Born,  or,  being  Born,  to  die.* 

But  our  author  was  mistaken  in  ascribing 
these  gloomy  verses  to  Usher,  for  they  were 
written  by  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  com- 
monly, but  incorrectly,  called  Lord  Bacon,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  his  collected  works.f  Prof. 
Henry  Morley  gives  "this  glum  piece  of  verse" 
in  CasseWs  Library  of  English  Literature,  among 


*  As  a  set-off  to  this  cynical  poem,  take  Peter  Pindar  (Dr. 
Wolcot)  in  the  nth  of  his  droll  odes  on  "The  Rights  of  Kings": 
Who  told  man  that  he  must  be  cursed  on  earth  ? 

The  God  of  Nature  ?     No  such  thing  ! 
Heaven  whispered  him,  the  moment  of  his  birth, 

"  Don't  cry,  my  lad,  but  dance  and  sing"  : 
Don't  be  too  wise,  and  be  an  ape  ; 
In  colours  let  thy  soul  be  dressed,  not  crape. 

fSpedding's  edition,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  270-272;  and  reproduced 
in  vol.  i.  of  Miscellanies  in  "  Fuller  Worthies'  Library,"  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Grosart. — Some  of  these  verses  were 
cited  by  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  great  London  daily  newspapers,  regarding  his  Cryptogram, 
as  evidence  that  Bacon  was  a  poet  of  the  first  order,  and  the  real 
author  of  the  plays  which  are  ascribed  to  William  Shakspeare  ! 
His  Cryptogram  is  a  monumental  work  of  folly,  and  when 
published  was  treated  with  well  -  merited  derision  by  every 
rational  man  who  glanced  through  it.  From  the  first,  it  is 
said,  this  book  was  a  drug  in  the  market,  but  some  years  hence 
it  may  come  to  be  esteemed — as  a  "curiosity  of  literature." 
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the  "Shorter  Poems,"  and  in  the  version  he  « 
there  arc  some  variations  from  the  ul>< 
first  line  of  the  second  stanza  reads — 

Hut  while  with  sorrows  here  we  live  oppn 
the  third  line — 

Courts  are  but  only  superficial  schools  ; 
the    fifth    and    sixth    lines    of  the    third    stan/a 
read 

Some  would  have  children,  those  that  have  them,  none, 
Or  wish  them  gone  ; 

and  the  last  line  reads,  incorrectly— 

For  being  born,  or,  being  born,  to  die. 
Mr.  Morley,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  that  Bacon  has  merely  made  a  sort 
of  expanded  translation  of  a  Greek  epigram, 
by  some  ascribed  to  Posidippus,  by  others  to 
(rates,  of  which,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
I  present  the  following  rendering,  by  Hay  : 

Which  the  best  way  of  life  ?     The  forum  rings 
With  bickering  brawls  ;  home,  too,  vexation  brings; 
Toil  in  the  country,  terror  reigns  at  sea  ; 
Abroad,  wealth  trembles  lest  its  goods  may  flee  : 
And  want  is  woe.     Trouble,  thy  name  is  Wife  ; 
A  single  is  a  solitary  life. 
Children  are  cares  ;  cheerless  a  childless  state  : 
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Youth  is  but  folly  ;  weak  a  hoary  pate. 
Since  thus  it  is,  a  wise  man  still  should  cry, 
Ne'er  to  be  born,  or,  being  born,  to  die. 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden  has  translated  a 
Latin  version  of  the  little  Greek  poem,  beginning, 
"Quod  vitae  sectabor  iter?"  in  which  only  the  last 
line  of  the  original  is  retained  exactly : 

What  course  of  life  should  wretched  mortals  take  ? 
In  Books  hard  questions  hard  contention  make  ; 
Care  dwells  in  Houses,  Labour  in  the  Field, 
Tumultuous  Seas  affright'ning  Dangers  yield  ; 
In  foreign  Lands  thou  never  canst  be  blest : 
If  Rich,  thou  art  in  Fear  ;  if  Poor,  Distrest. 
In  Wedlock  frequent  Discontentments  dwell  ; 
LTnmarried  Persons  as  in  Deserts  dwell. 
How  many  Troubles  are  with  Children  born  ! 
Yet  he  that  wants  them  counts  himself  forlorn. 
Young  men  are  wanton,  and  of  Wisdom  void  ; 
Gray  hairs  are  cold,  unfit  to  be  employ'd. 
Who  would  not  one  of  those  two  Offers  try, 
Not  to  be  Born,  or,  being  Born,  to  Die  ? 

In  Boswell's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  with  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  sage  is  represented  as  dis- 
coursing on  Friendship,  and  quoting,  "as  Bacon 
says  "  : 

WTho,  then,  to  frail  mortality  shall  trust 
But  limns  the  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust. 

The  quotation  is  not  quite  accurate,  but  Johnson 
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mr.mt,  of  roiir>r,  that  thrsr  lines  arc  by  I-Ya:. 
Bacon:  not,  as  I  )r.  ( 'arruthcrs  staU-s.  in  a  f< 
note  to  his  edition  of  Boswell's  Tour,  published 
by  Routlcdgc  in  1X59,  "by  the  Rev,  Phanucl 
Bacon,  a  no\v  neglected  poet,  author  of  The 
.  I )  •////<  'it  1 1  Kite,  1/19,  ////  morons  I  Ethics,  1757. 
Died,  i;S^aL;cd  83."  Apart  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  poem  containing  these  lines  is 
found  in  Lord  Bacon's  collected  works,  the  Rev. 
Phanucl  Bacon  was  but  eight  years  old  when  the 
little  book  which  reproduces  it  was  published. 

And  now  I  have  clone.  The  author  of 
A  Variety  of  Notion  and  Thought  had  prob- 
ably no  "  notion "  that  more  than  a  hundred 
and  eight}'  years  after  it  first  saw  the  light  it 
would  be  picked  up  as  a  "bookstall  bargain," 
and  specimens  of  his  lucubrations  reprinted— 
"  with  notes  "  ! 
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THE  harmless  and  perhaps  not  altogether  useless 
pastime  of  friends  gathered  round  the  fireside  of 
a  winter  evening  asking  each  other  riddles,  which 
has  long  since  gone  out  of  vogue  amongst  us, 
except  in  some  remote  country  nooks,  may  be 
indirectly  traced  back  to  very  ancient  times,  and 
to  the  East,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  a  custom 
for  celebrated  sages  to  test  the  astuteness  of  one 
another  by  means  of  subtle  or  obscure  questions. 
Josephus,  following  a  passage  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Chronicles,  ii.  13,  informs  us  that  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  "  sent  sophisms  and  enigmatical  sayings 
to  Solomon,  and  desired  that  he  would  solve  them 
and  free  them  from  the  ambiguity  that  was  in 
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them.       Now,   so  ious   and    understanding 

\vas  Solomon,  that  none  of  ihoe  problems  was 
too  hard  for  him,  but  he  conquered  them  all 
by  his  reasonings,  and  discovered  their  hidden 
meaning  and  brought  it  to  light."  (Auf.Jittf..  15. 
viii.,  c.  6.)  \Yc  farther  learn  that  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  during  her  celebrated  visit  to  Solomon, 
also  tried  him  with  hard  questions,  and  he- 
answered  them  all.  The  Biblical  narrative  does 
not  condescend  to  state  any  of  those  intended 
"  puzzlers,"  but  the  learned  Rabbis  have  not 
been  so  reticent.  A  considerable  number  of 
what  purport  to  be  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  "  hard 
questions"  are  found  in  the  Yaman  MSS.  of  the 
Talmud  (in  the  Midrash  Hachaphaz\  and  these 
are  reproduced  in  the  original  Hebrew,  with  a 
translation  by  Dr.  Schechter,  in  Folk-Lore,  the 
journal  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  for  September, 
1890,  pp.  349-358,  of  which  the  following  are  fair 
specimens : 

Who  is  he  that  was  neither  born  nor  has  died?— It  is 
the  Lord  of  the  universe,  blessed  be  he. 

Three  entered  a  cave,  and  five  came  therefrom? — Lot 
and  his  two  daughters,  and  their  two  children. 
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Who  were  the  three  that  ate  and  drank  on  the  earth, 
yet  were  not  born  of  male  and  female?— The  three  angels 
who  revealed  themselves  to  our  father  Abraham,  peace  be 
unto  him. 

A  house  full  of  dead ;  no  dead  came  among  them,  nor 
did  any  living  one  come  forth  from  them  ?  —The  Philistines 
slain  in  the  temple  of  Dagon,  pulled  down  by  Samson. 

What  was  that  which  was  not  born,  yet  life  was  given 
to  it? — The  golden  calf.  (According  to  Jewish  and 
Muhammadan  traditionists,  Satan  entered  into  the  golden 
calf  set  up  by  the  Israelites  while  Moses  was  on  Mount 
Sinai,  or  otherwise  endowed  it  with  life.) 

Who  was  he  that  was  born,  and  died  not? — Elijah  and 
Messiah.  (It  seems  strange  to  find  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  referred  to  in  a  Jewish  work,  and  not  less  strange 
that  the  name  of  Enoch  should  be  omitted.) 

Whatever  claims  these  riddles  may  have  to 
antiquity,  they  could  hardly  have  been  proposed 
by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  was  a  worshipper 
of  "  the  starry  hosts,"  until  converted  through  her 
admiration  of  Solomon's  surpassing  wisdom,  as 
the  Rabbis  allege;  and,  after  all,  neither  the 
riddles  nor  their  solutions  exhibit  any  great 
sagacity.  Bilkis  is  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  or  Saba,  in  Muhammadan  legends,  and 
she  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  king 
of  Yaman  and  a  female  genie,  or  fairy;  hence 
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she  is  credited,  by  the  Jewish  fathers,  as  we! 
by  Muslim  doctors,  with  the  possession  of  extra- 
ordinary wisdom  and  personal  beaut}'. 

A  Muhammadan  legend  recounts,  how  King 
David  having  deputed  his  juvenile  son  Solomon 
to  decide  knotty  cases  in  court,  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  sagacity,  the  elders  became  jealous 
of  the  young  prince,  who,  hearing  of  this,  called 
them  together  and  asked  them  questions  which 
they  could  not  answer.  Then  Solomon  explained 
them  himself: 

What  is  all,  and  what  is  nothing  ?  What  is  something, 
and  what  is  naught? — God  is  all,  and  the  world  he  made 
is  nothing  before  him.  The  faithful  are  something,  but 
the  hypocrite  is  naught. 

What  are  most,  and  what  are  fewest?  What  is  the 
sweetest,  and  what  the  bitterest  ? —  Most  men  are  un- 
believers ;  the  fewest  have  true  faith.  The  sweetest 
thing  is  the  possession  of  a  virtuous  wife,  good  children, 
and  a  competence  ;  the  bitterest  thing  is  to  have  a 
disreputable  wife,  disorderly  children,  and  penury. 

What  is  the  most  odious  sight,  and  what  the  most 
beautiful  ?  What  is  the  surest  thing,  and  what  the  most 
insecure  ? — The  most  odious  sight  is  to  see  a  righteous 
man  fall  away  ;  the  most  beautiful  is  to  see  a  sinner 
repent.  The  surest  thing  is  death  ;  the  most  insecure 
is  life. 

The   elders   were   full   of   admiration    at   the 
I 
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remarkable  wisdom  of  the  royal  stripling,  and 
unanimously  acknowledged  his  superiority — he 
had  certainly,  said  they,  no  equal  among 
mankind. 

Similar  "  posers  "  occur  in  many  Eastern  tales, 
notably  in  the  story  of  the  learned  slave-girl 
Tawwadad  in  the  Arabian  Nights  (it  does  not 
occur  in  our  common  English  version),  who 
answers  an  endless  string  of  questions  on  the 
most  abstruse  subjects,  which  are  proposed  to 
her  by  eminent  philosophers.  We  have  another 
xample  in  the  Persian  Tales,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  a  dervish  of  Isfahan,  named  Mukhlis, 
translated  into  French,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  by  Petis  de  la  Croix,  under  the  title  of 
Les  Mille  et  un  Jours,  and  soon  afterwards 
done  into  English  from  the  French.  In  the  tale 
of  Prince  Calaf,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  China  causes  it  to  be  publicly  pro- 
claimed that  she  will  accept  only  the  suitor  for 
her  hand  who  is  able  to  answer  three  questions 
which  she  is  to  ask,  and  all  who  fail  shall  forfeit 
their  lives.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  drew  many 
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none  could  answer  her  questions,  so  they  : 
their  heads  struck  off.  Prince  Calaf,  however,  is 
successful.  To  the  first  question,  "  What  creature 
is  it  who  is  of  all  countries,  a  friend  to  all  the 
world,  and  has  no  likeness  to  it  in  the  creation?" 
he  replies,  "  It  is  the  sun."  To  the  second 
question,  "  What  mother  is  it  who,  after  having 
brought  forth  her  children,  devours  them  when 
they  are  grown  up?"  he  answers,  "  It  is  the  sea; 
for  the  rivers  that  discharge  themselves  into  it 
have  their  source  from  it."  And  to  the  third 
question,  "  What  tree  is  it  whose  leaves  are 
white  on  one  side,  and  black  on  the  other?"  the 
Prince  replies,  "The  tree  represents  the  year, 
which  is  composed  of  days  and  nights."  The 
most  ordinary  reader — u  every  schoolboy,"  in 
fact — cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  two  first 
of  these  "  hard  questions  "  and  their  answers  are 
scientifically  wrong;  but  even  at  the  present 
day  Muhammadans  have  no  conception  of  the 
existence  of  countless  suns,  immeasurably  greater 
than  our  own ;  and  their  knowledge  of  the  origin 
of  rivers  and  streams  is  quite  as  limited. 
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If  we  may  credit  the  BakJitydr  Ndvia,  an  old 
Persian  romance,  the  correct  solution  of  riddles 
once  raised  a  poor  man  from  a  prison  to  a  throne. 
Abu  Saber  (i.e.,  "  Father  of  Patience "),  having 
suffered  many  misfortunes,  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  by  a  tyrannical  king,  who  was  irritated 
at  seeing  his  fortitude  and  patience.  The  king 
died  soon  afterwards,  and  the  royal  counsellors 
resolved  they  should  go  to  the  prison  and  propose 
three  questions  to  the  prisoners  confined  there, 
and  whoever  gave  the  best  answers  should  be 
made  king.  All  failed  save  Abu  Saber,  whose 
answers  were  so  ingenious  that  he  was  at  once 
borne  to  the  palace,  placed  in  a  hot  bath,  clothed 
in  royal  vestments,  and  set  on  the  throne.  It 
would  be  interesting  had  the  romance  writer 
vouchsafed  us  the  questions  and  Abu  Saber's 
answers ;  but  their  character  was  probably  similar 
to  those  already  cited. 

The  Persian  story-book  which  purports  to 
recount  the  adventures  of  Hatim  TaT,  the  cele- 
brated Arab  chief,  which  he  generously  undertook 
on  behalf  of  a  love-struck  young  prince,  turns 
upon  the  solution  of  a  series  of  questions;  but,. 
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as  this  required  the  hero  to  perform  tedious  and 
dangerous  journeys,  they  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  paper. 

In  another  Persian  work  it  is  related  that  a 
number  of  Syrian  Jews  waited  on  the  Khali f 
Omar  and  said  they  had  certain  questions  to 
ask,  and,  if  he  could  answer  them,  they  would 
embrace  his  religion.  "  Propound  them,"  replied 
the  Khal/f.  "  Tell  us,"  said  the  spokesman  of 
the  party,  "(i)  What  is  the  lock  of  heaven,  and 
who  has  the  key  thereof?  (2)  What  tomb 
travelled  with  him  who  was  buried  therein? 

(3)  Who  was  it  that  preached  to  his  own  people, 
and  was  neither  of  the  race  of  men  nor  of  pen's? 

(4)  How  many  are  they  that  have  appeared  upon 
earth,  and  were  of  the  living,  yet  were  not  born  ? 

(5)  Wrhat  place  was  that  on  which  the  sun  never 
shone  save  once  ?"     Omar  turned  to  AH  bin  Abu 
Talib  and  said :  "  Reply  thou  to  these  questions." 
To  this  the  Jews  agreed  when  they  learned  that 
All  was  the  Prophet's  cousin.     Then  All  opened 
his  blessed  lips  in  reply  to  them,  and  said : 

"(i)  The  lock  of  heaven  is  idolatry;  for  \\hen  a  man 
associates  other  gods  with  God  his  good  deeds  ascend 
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not  to  heaven.  The  key  to  that  lock  is  the  Word  of 
Testimony,  by  which  we  confess  the  unity  of  God."  [That 
is,  the  Muslim  profession  of  faith,  comprised  in  the 
formula,  "There  is  no  god  but  the  God,  and  Muhammad 
is  his  Messenger."] 

"(2)  The  tomb  which  travelled  with  him  buried  therein 
was  the  fish  which  carried  Jonah  round  the  eight  seas; 
and  Allah  rendered  its  bosom  transparent,  so  that  Jonah 
beheld  through  it  the  wonders  of  the  Divine  contrivance." 
[This  is  one  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  riddles,  according 
to  the  Rabbis]. 

"  (3)  The  preacher  that  warned  his  people,  yet  was 
neither  of  mankind  nor  of  the  peris,  was  the  Ant  of 
Solomon,  the  name  of  which  was  Munzir  [i.e.,  the 
Preacher];  for  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ants  it  warned  its 
people  and  said,  'Enter,  O  ye  Ants,  into  your  habitations, 
lest  Solomon  and  his  host  tread  you  under  foot,  and  ye 
perceive  it  not.'"  [Referring  to  a  story  in  the  Kuran, 
xxvi.  1 8.] 

"(4)  The  living  that  have  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  yet  were  not  born,  are  six:  Adam  and  Eve;  the 
Camel  of  Saleh;  the  Ram  of  Abraham;  the  Rod  of 
Moses ;  and  the  Bird  of  Jesus."  [The  Camel  of  Saleh 
was  miraculously  called  forth  from  the  rock,  to  convince 
the  Thamudites  of  Saleh's  divine  mission.  (Kura"n,  vii.) 
It  was  the  Rod  of  Moses — the  same  wherewith  he  after- 
wards did  other  wonders— that  Aaron  cast  on  the  ground, 
when  it  at  once  became  a  living  serpent,  according  to 
Jewish  and  Muslim  legends.  The  "Bird  of  Jesus"  refers 
to  a  story,  taken  into  the  Kurdn,  probably  from  the  Arabic 
Gospel  of  the  Saviour's  Infancy,  or  from  the  Gospel  of 
Pseudo-Matthew,  which  tells  how  the  boy  Jesus  made 
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of  clay  and  endowed  them  with  life.     In  .'. 
answer,  as  aboi  >nly  of  one  bird,  not  knowing 

how  many  were  thu*.  miraculously  created.] 

"(5)  The  place  on  which  the  sun  never  shone  but  once 

is  the  channel  of  the  River  Nile,  whose  waters  were 
parted  by  a  miracle  of  Moses,  while  the  children  of  Israel 
pasM-d  Over,  and  during  that  time  the  bottom  was  visible." 
| This  is  also  one  of  the  riddles  ascribed  to  the  Queen  of 
Sheba.  Here  the  river  Nile  is  confounded  with  the  Red 
Sea,  as  it  is  also  by  the  Persian  poet  Sa'df,  in  referring  to 
the  same  miracle.] 

On  hearing  these  answers,  the  Jews  were 
amazed  at  the  sagacity  of  All,  deeming  him 
nothing  less  than  divinely  inspired,  and  they  at 
once  abandoned  their  errors,  and  were  admitted 
among  the  Faithful. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  story  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Khalif  Omar  was  suggested  by 
the  so-called  riddles  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
which  would  reach  Persia  through  an  Arabian 
channel.  A  very  similar  tale  is  found  in  the 
Pleasantries  ascribed  to  the  Khoja  Nasr-ed-Din, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  contemporary  with,  and 
even  court  jester  to,  the  renowned  Tamerlane. 
The  droll  stories  in  this  Turkish  collection,  in 
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which  the  Khoja  figures  sometimes  as  an  arrant 
noodle  and  sometimes  as  "a  fellow  of  infinite 
jest,"  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  taken  from 
Arabian  and  Persian  facetiae.  In  the  Turkish 
story,  three  foreign  priests  having  aired  their 
learning  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  Ala-ed-Din, 
he  presses  them  to  become  converts  to  Islam,  and 
they  consent,  provided  the  Sultan  answer  certain 
questions  which  they  have  to  propose.  The 
Sultan  assembles  his  "  men  of  light  and  leading," 
but  none  can  make  any  reply  to  the  questions  of 
the  strangers,  at  which  he  is  full  wroth.  He 
then  summons  the  Khoja,  who  sets  off  on  his 
mule  to  the  palace.  Arrived  there,  he  is  told  of 
the  difficulty,  and,  turning  to  the  priests,  demands 
to  know  their  questions.  One  of  the  priests  steps 
forward  and  asks,  "(i)  Where  is  the  middle  of 
the  earth?"  To  which  the  Khoja  replies,  "  It  is 
the  spot  where  my  mule's  fore-feet  rest,  and  if 
you  doubt  my  words,  take  a  measure  and  see 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong."  Another  priest 
now  asks,  "  How  many  stars  are  in  the  face  of 
the  heavens  above  us?"  Quoth  the  Khoja,  "  As 
many  hairs  as  there  are  upon  my  mule,  so  many 
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stars  are  there  in  the  heavens;  and  if  you  have 
any  doubt,  come  and  count  them."  "  Have  you 
counted  the  hairs  upon  your  mule?"  And 
have  you  counted  how  many  stars  there  are?" 
The  third  priest  now  says,  "If  you  can  answer 
my  question  we  will  all  adopt  your  religion." 
«  Speak,"  quoth  the  Khoja.  "  (3)  Tell  me  how 
many  hairs  are  in  this  beard  of  mine?"  The 
Khoja  replies,  "Just  as  many  as  are  in  my  mule's 
tail;  and,  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  come  and 
count."  But  the  priest  refused,  and  then  the 
Khoja  said,  "  Well,  then,  come,  let  us  pluck  hair 
for  hair  out  of  your  beard  and  my  mule's  tail,  and 
see  if  the  numbers  do  not  tally."  The  priests, 
seeing  they  had  the  worse  of  the  contest,  straight- 
way embraced  the  faith  of  Islam.* 

From  Persia,  or  even  Turkey,  to  our  own 
country  may  be  "  a  far  cry,"  yet  we  shall  find  an 
indirect  derivative  of  the  Eastern  story  in  the 
fine  old  English  ballad  of  King  Jo/in  and  the 
Abbot  of  Canterbury,  which  has  its  analogues  in 
the  popular  fictions  of  other  European  countries. 

*A  French  translation  of  the  Turkish  jest-book,  by  Decourcle- 
jnache,  was  published  at  Brussels  some  years  ago. 
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It  is  so  racily  told  that  in  reading  it  one  can  in 
fancy  hear  the  old  crowder  chanting  the  verses 
to  the  scraping  of  his  kit  in  some  tavern  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Bess.  The  ballad — which 
may  be  found  in  Percy's  Reliqucs  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry — thus  begins  : 

An  ancient  story  I'll  tell  you  anon, 
Of  a  notable  prince  that  was  called  King  John  ; 
And  he  ruled  England  with  main  and  with  might, 
For  he  did  great  wrong  and  maintained  little  right. 

And  I'll  tell  you  a  story,  a  story  so  merry, 
Concerning  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury, 
How  for  his  housekeeping  and  high  renown 
He  rode  post  for  him  to  fair  London  town. 

An  hundred  men,  the  King  did  hear  say, 
The  Abbot  kept  in  his  house  every  day. 
And  fifty  gold  chains,  without  any  doubt, 
In  velvet  coats  waited  the  Abbot  about, 

"How  now,  Father  Abbot,  I  hear  it  of  thee, 
Thou  keepest  a  far  better  house  than  me  ; 
And,  for  thy  housekeeping  and  high  renown, 
I  fear  thou  work'st  treason  against  my  crown." 

"  My  liege,"  quoth  the  Abbot,  "  I  would  it  were  known, 
I  never  spend  nothing  but  what  is  my  own  ; 
And  I  trust  your  Grace  will  do  me  no  dere  [i.e.  harm] 
For  spending  of  my  own  true-gotten  gear." 
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"Yes.  .  thy  fault  it  is 

And  no\v  for  the  -ame  thou  ne.-d(  st  mr.st  die  : 
For,  except  thou  canst  answer  my  question-,  tl.: 
'I'Ii\-  head  shall  be  smitten  from  thy  b<* 

"And  tirst,"  quoth  the  King,  "when  Tin  here  in  this  stead, 
With  my  crown  of  -old  so  fair  on  my  head, 
Anion-  all  my  lie-e  men  so  noble  of  biith, 
Thou  must  tell  me  to  one  penny  what  1  am  worth. 

"Secondly,  tell  me,  without  any  doubt, 
How  soon  I  may  ride  the  whole  world  about  : 
And  at  the  third  question  thou  must  not  shrink, 
But  tell  me  here  truly,  what  I  do  think.'' 

"(  >  these  are  hard  questions  for  my  shallow  wit, 
And  I  cannot  answer  your  Grace  as  yet  ; 
!>ut  if  you  will  give  me  but  three  weeks'  space, 
I'll  do  my  endeavour  to  answer  your  Grace." 

The  King  grants  his  request,  and  the  Abbot 
rides  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  : 

Ikit  never  a  doctor  was  there  so  wise, 

That  could  with  his  learning  an  answer  devise. 

Returning  home,  he  meets  his  shepherd,  who 
greets  him,  and  asks  what  news  he  has  brought 
from  Court.  The  Abbot  tells  him  of  the  three 
questions  which  he  must  answer,  otherwise  he 
should  forfeit  his  life  and  his  lands.  The  shep- 
herd bids  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  if  his  Grace 
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will  furnish  him  with  his  vestments,  horse,  and 
serving-man,  he  himself  will  appear  before  the 
King  and  get  him  out  of  his  trouble  ;  adding 
that,  so  closely  does  he  resemble  his  Grace  in 
person,  no  one  could  discover  the  deception.  To 
this  proposal  the  Abbot  very  gladly  consents, 
and  on  the  appointed  day  the  disguised  shepherd 
appears  before  King  John,  and,  in  answer  to  the 
first  question,  "  What  am  I  worth  ?  "  he  says  that 
our  Saviour  was  sold  for  thirty  pence,  and  he 
thinks  the  King  is  "  one  penny  worser  than  he." 
To  the  second  question,  "  How  soon  may  I  ride 
round  the  world  ?  "  he  says,  if  he  rise  with  the 
sun  and  ride  with  it,  he'll  do  the  journey  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

"Now  from  the  third  question  thou  must  not  shrink, 
But  tell  me  here  truly,  what  I  do  think  ? " 

"  Yea,  that  shall  I  do,  and  make  your  Grace  merry  : 
You  think  I'm  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury, 
But  I'm  his  poor  shepherd,  as  plain  you  may  see, 
That  am  come  to  beg  pardon  for  him  and  for  me." 

The  King  he  laughed,  and  swore,  by  the  Mass, 
"111  make  thee  Lord  Abbot  this  day  in  his  place." 
"Now  nay,  my  good  leige,  be  not  in  much  speed, 

For  alack,  I  can  neither  write  nor  read." 
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"Four  nobles  a- week,  then,  I  will  ^ivc  thee, 
For  this  inn  TV  ji-st  thou  hast  shown  unto  me  ; 
And  tell  the  old  Abbot,  when  thou  comest  home, 
Thou  hast  brought  him  a  pardon  from  good  King  John."* 

The  direct  source  of  this  "notable  story"  has 

not  been  ascertained.  There  are  several  other 
European  versions,  but  it  differs  from  them  in 
most  of  the  details,  though  the  frame-work  is 
the  same.  It  was  probably  composed  after 
some  version  current  orally  in  England,  but  it 
is,  on  the  whole,  greatly  superior  in  treatment 
to  all  other  forms.  A  more  elaborate  version—- 
as to  the  number  of  questions,  at  least — is  found 
in  the  two  early  English  texts  of  the  Gesta 
Roinajionnn,  the  famous  monkish  collection  of 
tales  and  apologues,  "  moralised  "  for  the  use 
of  preachers,  compiled  probably  about  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  knight  having 
been  secretly  and  falsely  accused  of  treason, 

*  There  is  an  imitation  of  this  in  Tarltorfs  Neivcs  out  of 
rurgatorie,  a  catch -penny  tract,  printed  soon  after  the  death 
of  the  famous  Elizabethan  comedian — or  buffoon — in  the  com- 
pilation of  which,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  Tarlton  had  no 
hand.  The  story  is  entitled  the  "Tale  of  Boniface,  and  why 
he  wore  a  Miller's  Cap  and  a  Malkin  in  Purgatorie,"  and  it  is 
not  worth  reproduction. 
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the  Emperor  summons  him  to  Court,  and  tells 
him  that  unless  he  can  truly  answer  certain 
questions  he  shall  be  put  to  death.  The  ques- 
tions and  the  knight's  answers  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  How  far  is  it  from  heaven  to  hell? — As  much  as  a 
sighing  from    the   heart.      In   the    twinkling   of  an    eye 
cometh  a  sighing  of  the  heart,  and  in  so  little  space  may 
a  good  soul  pass  to  heaven  or  a  wicked  soul  to  hell. 

(2)  How  deep  is  the  sea? — The  cast  of  a  stone;  for 
each  heavy  thing  naturally  descendeth,  and,  for  the  stone 
is  he.avy  and  ponderous,  therefore  it  will  descend. 

\3)  How  many  gallons  of  salt  water  are  in  the  sea? — 
Let  all  the  outpourings  of  fresh  water  be  first  stopped. 

(4)  Of  what  craft  or  mystery  be  most  men?— Leech- 
craft  ;  for  there   is  no  man  but  is  sometimes   sick  and 
meddleth  with  medicine. 

(5)  Of  whom  be  there  most  and  fewest? — The  Pope  ; 
for  God  is  one,  and  therefore  he  is  made  a  vicar. 

(6)  How  many  days'  journey  be  there  in  the  circle  of 
the  world? — The  space  of  one  day;  for  so  long  doth  it 
take  the  sun  to  go  round  the  earth. 

(;A  What  is  the  difference  between  rich  and  poor? — 
But  riches. 

"  Go  thy  way,"  quod  the  Emperour,  "  for  thyn  answeris 
have  ykept  thee  fro  death."  * 

Next  in  point  of  ascertained  date  to  the 
Gesta  story  is  a  version  in  the  Italian  novella 

*See  Heritage's  excellent  edition  of  the  Gesta  Ronianorum, 
printed  for  the  early  English  Text  Society,  p.  65,  No.  xix. 
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of  Sacchetti  'No.  4),  where  the  I  Juke  of  Milan, 
havin;.;-  entrusted  a  rich  Abbot  with  the  care  of 
his  hounds,  and  dis<  one  day  that  t\\ '  • 

them  were  in  bad  condition,  gives  the  churchman 
the  option  of  answering  three  questions  or  pa\ 
a  fine  of  four  florins  : 

(1)  How  far  is  it  to  the  sky? 

(2)  How  much  water  is  there  in  the  sea? 

(3)  What  am  I  worth  ? 

The  Abbot  craves  time  for  consideration,  and  is 
granted  a  day.  On  the  way  home  he  meets  his 
miller,  who,  seeing  his  dejection,  asks  the  cause, 
and  is  told  of  the  three  "  puzzlers."  .  The  miller 
undertakes  to  get  his  master  out  of  the  scrape, 
and,  like  the  shepherd  of  our  ballad,  goes  before 
the  Duke  the  next  day  disguised  as  the  Abbot. 
In  answer  to  the  first  question,  "  How  far  is  it 
to  the  sky  ?  "  he  says,  "  Thirty-six  millions  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  seventy-two  and 
a  half  miles  and  twenty-two  yards."  Quoth  the 
Duke,  "  You  have  made  a  very  nice  calculation, 
but  how  do  you  prove  it  ? "  "  If  you  think  it 
incorrect,"  said  the  miller,  "  measure  it  yourself, 
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and  hang  me  if  I  am  wrong.  Your  second 
question,  '  How  much  water  is  in  the  sea  ? '  has 
given  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble :  as  there  is 
always  some  coming  into  it  and  going  out  of  it, 
one  can  hardly  be  exact.  However,  I  make  it 
that  the  sea  holds  twenty -five  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-two  millions  of  hogsheads, 
seven  barrels,  twelve  quarts,  and  two  pints.  If 
you  have  any  doubt  of  this  calculation,  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  barrels,  and  then  you  may 
see  for  yourself."  To  the  third  question,  "  What 
am  I  worth?"  the  disguised  miller — also  like  the 
shepherd  of  our  ballad — answers,  "  Twenty-nine 
pence,"  giving  the  same  reason.  The  Duke, 
well  knowing  that  the  Abbot  was  not  so  astute 
as  to  give  such  answers,  charged  the  miller  with 
being  an  impostor,  whereupon  he  fell  on  his 
knees  in  great  terror  and  confessed  the  truth— 
that  he  was  a  servant  of  the  Abbot,  and  had 
undertaken  the  affair  in  order  to  entertain  his 
Highness.  Hearing  this,  the  Duke  exclaimed, 
"  Since  he  has  himself  made  you  Abbot  —  a 
better  one  than  ever  he  was — I  confirm  the 
appointment,  and  invest  you  with  his  living ; 
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and,  as  you  have  taken  his  place,  he  shall  take 
yours." 

The  main  point  of  the  old  English  ballad, 
"What  do  I  think?"  is  absent  from  this  version, 
but  it  reappears  in  a  Florentine  oral  form,  where 
the  King  sees  on  the  door  of  the  Abbot's  dwel- 
ling the  name  "  Abbot-who-eats-and-drinks- 
without- thinking,"  and  resolves  to  give  him 
somewhat  to  think  about.  So  he  sends  for  the 
prelate,  and  tells  him  he  must  within  a  week 
answer  three  questions : 

(1)  How  many  stars  are  in  the  sky? 

(2)  How  many  fathoms  of  rope  would  it  take  to  reach 
heaven  ? 

(3)  What  am  I  thinking  of? 

The  Abbot's  cook,  when  he  hears  of  this,  dons 
his  master's  cloak  and  hat,  and,  taking  with  him 
the  skin  of  an  ass  and  a  cart-load  of  rope,  goes 
before  the  King.  In  answer  to  the  first  question, 
he  says  there  are  as  many  stars  in  the  sky  as 
there  are  hairs  on  the  skin  of  his  donkey ;  and 
when  the  King  bids  him  count  them  he  says 
that,  as  his  share  is  already  counted,  it  is  for  the 
King  to  count  now.  In  answer  to  the  second 
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question,  he  bids  the  King  take  his  rope  and 
climb  up  to  heaven,  and  when  he  returns  count 
how  many  fathoms  there  are  in  it.  The  third 
question  he  answers  thus  :  "  You  think  I'm  the 
Abbot,  but  I'm  only  his  cook — here's  the  stew- 
pan." — In  a  Sicilian  oral  version  there  is  but  one 
question,  "  How  many  stars  are  there  ?  "  and  an 
old  and  trusty  servant  of  the  Abbot  takes  an 
ox-hide,  cuts  a  small  piece  out  of  one  side,  half 
.an  ear,  and  the  whole  of  the  tail,  and  then  says 
to  his  master,  "  Now  let  us  go  to  the  King,  and 
when  he  asks  your  excellency  the  number  of 
stars,  do  you  answer,  '  As  many  as  there  are 
hairs  on  this  hide  ;  and  as  there  were  more  hairs 
than  stars,  I  have  been  obliged  to  cut  off  some 
parts  of  the  hide.'  "  When  the  King  hears  this 
answer  from  the  Abbot  he  says,  "  Go  thy  way, 
and  live  as  long  as  Noah,  without  thought,  for 
thy  mind  is  enough  for  thee."  (See  Crane's 
Italian  Popular  Tales,  p.  275  f.) 

Several  versions  are  known  in  Germany,  such 
as  "Die  Kaiser  und  der  Abt,"  which  is  still 
reproduced  in  school  reading -books ;  the  old 
German  poem,  "Der  Pfaff  Amis";  "Das  Hir- 
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tcnbllibcn  "  in  Grimm's  collection  ;  and  there  is 
yet  another  in  the  diverting  folk -book  which 
recounts  the  roguish  exploits  of  Tyl  Eulenspiegcl, 
where  the  questions  and  answers  run  thus : 

(1)  How  many  gallons  of  salt  water  are  in  the  sea?- 
Kour  hundred  and  eighty  millions,  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand,  two  hundred  and   sixty-four  and   two- 
thirds,  good   measure.      If  ye  believe   not  what   I   say, 
cause  ye  all  the  rivers  and  streams  which  run  therein 
to  stand  still,  and  I  will  measure  it  ;  and  if  it  prove  not 
what  I  say,  then  will  I  confess  that  I  am  not  wise. 

(2)  How  many  days  have  passed  from  Adam's  time 
until  the  present  hour  ? — Only  seven  ; — when  these  have 
passed  then  begin  other  seven  days,  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  world.     [By  the   same   "subtle"   reasoning,   the 
typical  rogue  of  the  Fatherland  might  as  well  have  said 
that  only  one  day  had  passed  since  the  time  of  Adam — 
but  let  that  also  pass  !] 

(3)  Where  is  the  middle  of  the  world  ? — Here,  where 
I  now  stand.     If  ye  doubt,  take  a  cord  and  measure  it. 

(4)  How  far  is  it  from  earth  to  heaven? — When  one 
speaketh  in  heaven  it  is  very  easy  to  hear  on  earth  ; 
therefore,  get  one  of  ye  up  there,  and  I  will  cry  aloud, 
and  if  ye  hear  me  not,  I  will  confess  me  wrong. 

(5)  How  great    is    heaven? — One    thousand    fathoms 
wide,  one  thousand  cubits  high.     If  ye  believe  me  not, 
take  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  from  the  heavens,  and 
I  will  measure  it,  and  you  will  find  that  I  am  right. 

From  a  comparative  analysis  of  these  several 
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versions,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  all  more 
or  less  closely  allied,  though  no  two  of  them 
have  exactly  the  same  questions.  The  Turkish 
Florentine,  and  Sicilian  variants  have,  however,, 
the  numbering  of  the  stars  in  common,  and  the 
answers  are  strikingly  similar  ;  while  the  ques- 
tion of  the  earth's  centre  occurs  in  the  Turkish 
story  and  in  Tyl  Eulenspiegel.  The  journey 
round  the  world  occurs  in  the  old  English 
ballad  and  the  Gesta.  The  question,  "  What  do 
I  think  ? "  is  found  in  the  Sicilian  version  and 
the  old  English  ballad.  The  quantity  of  water 
in  the  sea  is  common  to  the  Gesta,  Sacchetti, 
and  Tyl  Eulenspiegel.  And  it  is  curious  to  find 
this  last  also  occurring  in  such  different  quarters 
as  the  apocryphal  Life  of  ^Esop  the  fabulist,  by 
the  monk  Planudes  ;  in  the  old  French  romance 
of  the  Chevalier  Berinus ;  in  the  Eastern  texts 
of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters  (or  the  Book  of 
Sindibad) ;  and  in  Prof.  B.  H.  Chamberlain's 
Folk-Tales  of  the  Ainos.  Only  in  these  works 
it  is  not  the  question  of  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  sea,  but  an  undertaking  to  drink  the  sea 
dry,  which  is  evaded  by  a  demand  that  all  the 
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rivers  be  first  stopped  from  flowing  into  the 

Another  scries  of  "hard  questions"  is  found 
in  a  rare  tract  entitled  The  Wyse  Chylde  and  the 
Emperour  Adrian^  printed  by  Wynkyn  dc  \Vorde, 
and  privately  reprinted  (limited  to  thirty  copies) 
by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  afterwards  Halliwell-Phillipps, 
in  1860,  from  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  a  wonderfully  sharp  child  of  only  three 
years  who  promptly  answers  the  Emperor's 
subtle  questions.  The  idea  was  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  East,  where  preternatural ly 
•clever  children,  who  put  grave  and  reverend 
sages  to  the  blush,  figure  frequently  in  popular 
fictions.  Here  is  the  first  "poser,"  in  the  original 
.spelling : 

"  The  cmperour  hym  demanded  wherefore  was 
the  woman  create  of  Adam.  And  he  answered, 
to  the  end  that  they  were  by  dyleccion  all  of  one 
hart  and  of  one  will."  [It  is  commonly  believed 
now-a-days  that  a  woman  has  "  a  will  of  her 
own  " !] 

To  the  question,  Who  was  he  that  asked  the 
greatest  gift?  the  sapient  child  replies,  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  who  begged  the  body  of  Jesus, 
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which  he  laid  in  his  own  sepulchre.  And  he 
gives  no  fewer  than  eight  reasons  why  men 
should  prefer  to  fast  on  Friday  than  on  any 
other  day  of  the  week:  Because  on  Friday  (i) 
Adam  was  created  ;  (2)  John  the  Baptist  did 
baptise  Jesus  in  the  River  Jordan  ;  (3)  David 
slew  Goliath  ;  (4)  the  Incarnation  took  place  ; 
(5)  Stephen,  the  Christian  proto- martyr,  was 
stoned  to  death  ;  (6)  John  the  Baptist  was  be- 
headed ;  (7)  Our  Lord  was  crucified  ;  (8)  on  a 
Friday  he  shall  descend  from  heaven  to  hold 
his  Judgment  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat. — If 
we  take  exception  to  numbers  2,  3,  and  4,  which 
were  surely  not  calamities,  there  still  remain  five 
solid  reasons  why  Friday  should  be  regarded  as 
pre-eminently  unlucky — but,  then,  we  live  in  an 
unbelieving  age,  when  even  sailors  have  learned 
to  consider  one  day  quite  as  good  as  another — 
no  better  or  worse  ! 

Near  akin  to  the  Wyse  Chylde  is  another  tract, 
also  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  (in  1511),  of 
which  one  copy  only  is  known  to  exist,  entitled 
Demaundes  Joyous.  This  was  privately  reprinted 
in  1829,  and  some  account  of  it  is  given  by  Dr. 
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Robert   Chambers  in  his    Hook  vol.  i., 

PP-  332»  333-     A  lru  s<'unplcs  of  the  "demand-  " 
may  suffice  here  : 

What  bare  the  best  burden  that  ever  was  borne  ? — The 
ass  that  carried  our  Lady  when  she  fled  with  our  Lord 

to  Egypt. 

Who  killed  the  fourth  part  of  the  people  in  the  world? — 
Cain,  when  he  killed  Abel. 

What  is  that  which  never  was,  and  never  will  be? — A 
mouse's  nest  in  a  cat's  ear. 

How  many  straws  go  to  a  goose's  nest  ? — Not  one,  for 
straws,  having  no  feet,  cannot  go  anywhere. 

What  is  it  that  never  freezes  ? — Boiling  water. 

How  many  calves'  tails  would  it  take  to  reach  from  the 
earth  to  the  moon  ? — No  more  than  one,  if  it  be  long 
enough. 

It  is  highly  probable,  I  think,  that  Goldsmith 
had  this  last  question  and  answer  in  mind  when 
he  "  sold "  his  redoubtable  friend  Johnson  one 
evening  as  they  were  supping  off  rumps  and 
kidneys  at  the  Mitre  Tavern,  according  to  the 
veracious  Boswell :  "  These  rumps  are  very  fine 
things,  sir,"  quoth  Johnson,  gobbling  up  the 
savoury  viands.  "  Yes,"  replied  Goldy  ;  "  but 
how  many  of  them  would  it  take  to  reach  to 
the  moon  ?  "  u  To  the  moon  !  "  echoed  Johnson. 
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•"  That,  sir,  I  fear,  exceeds  your  calculation." 
"  Not  a  bit ;  I  think  I  could  tell."  "  Pray,  then, 
sir,  how  many?"  "Why" — and  here  we  can 
readily  imagine  Goldy  edging  beyond  reach  of 
the  irascible  Doctor's  arm — "  why,  one,  if  it  were 
long  enough ! "  Johnson,  like  most  of  us,  did 
not  like  being  "sold,"  but  presently  recovering 
his  good  humour  he  frankly  said,  "  I  have  de- 
served it,  sir." 

Another  rare  old  tract,  similar  to  the  one  last 
mentioned,  is  "T/ie  Scots  Pipers  Queries,  or  John 
Falkirk's  Cariches  \anglice,  Catechism] ;  to  which 
are  added  his  comical  and  witty  jokes,  when  in 
courtship  with  an  old  fiddler's  widow,  who  wanted 
the  teeth,"  without  date.  These  are  three  of  the 
Piper's  "  puzzlers  "  : 

What  time  is  a  scolding  wife  at  her  best  ? — When  she 
is  fast  asleep. 

What  is  the  likest  thing  to  a  man  and  a  horse? — A 
tailor  and  a  mare. 

What  is  the  hardest  dinner  that  ever  a  tailor  laid  his 
teeth  to? — His  own  goose,  though  never  so  well  boiled 
or  roasted. 

But  the  most  interesting  collection  of  "hard 
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questions,"  especially  to  students  of  Shakspr 
is  "The  Hook  of  Merry  Riddles;  together  with 
proper  questions  and  witty  proverbs,  to  make 
pleasant  pastime;  no  lesse  uscfull  than  beho« 
full  for  any  young  man  or  child  to  know,  if  he 
be  quick-witted  or  no,"  London,  1629.  This 
was  reprinted  by  Halliwell  in  a  collection 
entitled  "  The  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
ScrcntcoitJi  Century.  Illustrated  by  reprints  of 
very  rare  Tracts,"  1851,  the  impression  being 
limited  to  seventy-five  copies.  Halliwell  thought 
there  could  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  a  later 
impression  of  the  book  which  Master  Slender 
lent  "to  Alice  Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas  last, 
a  fortnight  before  Michaelmas "  (Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  i.  i);  and  if  this  be  so,  "it  becomes 
an  important  literary  curiosity,  independently  of 
its  intrinsic  value  as  a  remnant  of  our  early 
popular  literature."  The  following  are  among 
the  best  riddles  in  this  quaint  old  tract : 

He  went  to  the  wood  and  caught  it ; 
He  sate  him  down  and  sought  it ; 
Because  he  could  not  find  it, 
Home  with  him  he  brought  it. 
Answer — A  thorn  in  the  foot. 
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What  be  they  which  be  full  all  day  and  empty  at 
night  ? — A  pair  of  shoes. 

What  is  that  which  will  go  into  a  tankard,  and  one  will 
rill  a  barn  ? — Twenty  candles  not  lighted  and  one  lighted. 

What  is  it  goeth  to  the  wood  and  his  head  homeward  ? 
— It  is  an  axe,  hanging  upon  a  man's  back  when  he  goeth 
to  the  wood. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice 
the  Northern  poem,  given,  in  the  original  and 
an  English  translation,  by  Vigfusson  and  Powell 
in  their  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale,  1883,  vol.  i., 
pp.  87-92,  entitled  "  King  Heidrick's  Riddles," 
though  the  better  title  would  be  Woden's  Riddles, 
since  they  are  proposed  to  King  Heidrick  the 
riddle-reader,  at  Yule-tide,  by  Woden,  disguised 
as  a  blind  wayfarer.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
riddles  : 

What  was  that  wonder  I  saw  outside  Delling's  door? 
It  has  ten  tongues,  twenty  eyes,  forty  feet;  this  being 
moves  along. — A  sow  with  a  litter  of  young  pigs. 

Who  is  the  huge  one  that  passes  over  the  earth,  swal- 
lowing water  and  woods,  that  fears  the  wind,  but  not 
man? — The  fog. 

Who  are  the  merry  maids  that  go  weeping  to  the  joy 
of  their  father,  white-hooded  and  fair-haired,  wide-awake 
in  a  gale  ? — The  waves. 
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Who  are  the  merry  maids  that  glide  about  the  land  to 
the  joy  of  their  father,  in  winter  bearing  a  white  shield, 
I  ut  a  black  shield  in  summer?—  Snowflakes  and  rain. 

Four  ganging,  four  hanging,  two  showing  the  way,  two 
keeping  the  dogs  off,  one,  ever  dirty,  lagging  behind? 
A  cow. 

It  would  appear  from  the  story  of  Samson's 
Marriage  Feast,  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  that 
riddles  formed  part  of  the  amusements  on  such 
occasions  in  the  East,  and  that  the  failure  to 
solve  them  entailed  a  forfeit,  while  the  proposer 
Wt'is  also  liable  to  pay  a  forfeit  should  his  riddle 
be  solved.  "  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat, 
and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness." 
Good  cause  had  Samson  to  say  that  had  they 
not  "  ploughed  with  his  heifer "  his  rascally 
Philistine  guests  had  never  discovered  the 
solution,  since  none  save  himself  and  his  bride 
knew  of  the  little  incident  of  his  rending  a 
young  lion,  and  the  sequel.  Misogynists  will 
probably  think  that  the  Hebrew  Hercules  should 
have  known  better  than  to  confide  a  secret  to 
his  wife  ! 


ST.  VALENTINE'S    DAY    IN   THE 
OLDEN    TIME. 


IT  must  have  puzzled  many  to  understand  the 
connection  of  the  martyred  Bishop  Valentine 
with  the  custom — now  fast  dying  out — of  cele- 
brating the  1 4th  of  February  by  burdening  poor 
post-office  letter-carriers  with  love  missives.  The 
good  bishop — whose  death,  in  the  third  century, 
was  a  most  cruel  one  :  he  was  first  beaten  with 
heavy  clubs  and  then  beheaded — had  certainly 
no  pretensions  to  be  thus  commemorated  in 
conjunction  with  Dan  Cupid's  wild  pranks  with 
the  susceptible  hearts  of  young  people ;  yet, 
although  learned  antiquarians  have  bestowed 
considerable  pains  in  investigating  the  origin 
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of  the  observance  of  St.  Valentine's    Day,  it   is 
still  a  vexed  question. 

Douce,  in  his  Illustrations  of  SJiakspeare, 
"It  was  the  practice  in  ancient  Rome,  during  a 
.it  part  of  the  month  of  February,  to  celebrate 
the  Lupercalia,  which  were  feasts  in  honour  of 
Pan  and  Juno,  whence  the  latter  deity  was 
named  Februata,  Februalis,  and  Februlla.  On 
this  occasion,  amidst  a  variety  of  ceremonies,  the 
names  of  young  women  were  put  into  a  box, 
from  which  they  were  drawn  as  chance  directed. 
The  pastors  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  who, 
by  every  possible  means,  endeavoured  to  eradi- 
cate the  vestiges  of  Pagan  superstition,  and 
chiefly  by  some  commutations  of  their  forms, 
substituted  in  the  present  instance  the  names 
of  particular  saints  instead  of  those  of  women  ; 
and,  as  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia  had  com- 
menced about  the  middle  of  February,  they 
appear  to  have  chosen  St.  Valentine's  Day  for 
celebrating  the  new  feast,  because  it  occurred 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  ...  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  above  practice 
of  choosing  mates  would  gradually  become 
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reciprocal  in  the  sexes,  and  that  all  persons  so 
chosen  would  be  called  Valentines." 

Such  is  the  theory  put  forward  by  Douce  ; 
but  Menage,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary, 
gives  a  very  different  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  custom.  He  says  that  Madame  Royale, 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  "having 
built  a  palace  near  Turin,  which,  in  honour  of 
the  saint — then  in  high  esteem — she  called  'The 
Valentine,'  at  the  first  entertainment  which  she 
gave  in  it  was  pleased  to  order  that  the  ladies 
should  receive  their  lovers  for  the  year  by  lots, 
reserving  to  herself  the  privilege  of  being  inde- 
pendent of  chance,  and  of  choosing  her  own 
partner.  At  the  various  balls  which  this  spirited 
princess  gave  during  the  year,  it  was  directed 
that  each  lady  should  receive  a  nosegay  from 
her  lover,  and  that  at  every  tournament  the 
knight's  trappings  for  his  horse  should  be 
furnished  by  his  allotted  mistress,  with  this 
proviso,  that  the  prize  obtained  should  be  hers. 
This  custom  occasioned  the  parties  to  be  called 
Valentines." 

But  while  it  is  doubtless  true  that   Madame 
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did  ivally  originate  such  a  custom  at 
her  palace  at  Turin,  it  is  quite  certain  that  this 
is  not  the  origin  of  St.  Valentine's  Day  ;  for 
find  it  alluded  to  by  Knglish  poets  before  the 
time  of  Ik-my  IV.  of  1'Yance.  Thus  Lydgate, 
the  monk  of  Bury,  who  died  in  the  year  1440, 
and  whom  Warton  describes  as  having  been 
"  not  only  the  poet  of  his  monastery,  but  of  the 
world  in  general,"  but  who  is  termed  by  the 
censorious  Ritson  "a  voluminous,  prosaic,  dri- 
velling monk" — Lydgate  wrote  a  poem  in  praise 
of  Queen  Catherine,  consort  of  Henry  V.  of 
Kngland,  in  which  he  thus  speaks  of  the  long- 
established  observance  of  Valentine's  Day  : 

Seynte  Valentine.     Of  custom  yeere  by  yeere, 

Men  have  an  usance,  in  this  regioun, 
To  loke  and  serche  Cupides  kalendere, 

And  chose  theyr  choyse  by  grete  affeccioun  ; 
Such  as  ben  move  with  Cupides  mocioun, 
Taking  theyre  choice  as  theyre  sort  [i.e.,  lot]  doth  falle : 
Hut  I  love  oon  which  excellith  alle. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  custom, 
and  continued  until  within  comparatively  recent 
times,  for  an  equal  number  of  young  men  and 
young  women  to  meet  together  on  the  eve  of 
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St.  Valentine's  Day,  and  hold  a  kind  of  lottery. 
The  names,  real  or  assumed,  having  been  written 
on  separate  slips  of  paper,  they  proceeded  to 
draw  them — the  maids  drawing  the  bachelors' 
names,  and  the  bachelors  the  maids' ;  thus  each 
had  two  "valentines,"  as  the  persons  so  allotted 
were  called,  who  were  required  to  make  mutual 
presents  ;  but,  says  Misson,  a  learned  traveller, 
who  died  in  1721,  "the  man  sticks  faster  to  the 
valentine  that  is  fallen  to  him  than  to  the  valen- 
tine to  whom  he  is  fallen."  This  practice  of 
drawing  lots  is  referred  to  in  Poor  Robin's 
Almanack  for  1676 : 

Now,  Andrew,  Anthony,  and  William, 
For  valentines  draw  Prue,  Kate,  Jillian. 

And  in  Dunton's  British  Apollo  are  the  follow- 
ing question  and  answer  bearing  upon  valentine 
gifts  : 

Question. — In  choosing  valentines  (according  to  custom), 
is  not  the  party  choosing  (be  it  man  or  woman)  to  make 
a  present  to  the  party  chosen  ? 

Answer. — We  think  it  more  proper  to  say,  drawing 
of  valentines,  since  the  most  customary  way  is  for  each 
to  take  his  or  her  lot.  And  chance  cannot  be  termed 
choice.  According  to  this  method,  the  obligations  are 
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equal,  .ind  thnvfori-  it  was  formerly  the  custom  mutually 
to  present,  hut  now  it  is  only  customary  for  the  gentlemen. 

Besides  drawing  lots,  the  first  young  man  or 
young  woman  that  OIK-  chanced  to  see  or  meet 
on  the  morning  of  Valentine's  Day  was  one's 
"  valentine."  Thus  Shakspeare  represents  poor 
( )phelia  as  singing  (Hninlcf,  iv.  4) : 

Good  morrow,  'tis  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

All  in  the  morning  betime, 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window, 

To  be  your  valentine. 

In  Lord  North's  Forest  of  Varieties,  writing  to- 
ll is  brother,  he  says  :  "A  lady  of  wit  and  quality, 
whom  you  well  know,  would  never  put  herself 
to  the  chance  of  a  valentine,  saying  that  she- 
would  never  couple  herself  but  by  choice.  The 
custom  and  change  of  valentines  is  not  ill  left, 
with  many  other  such  costly  and  idle  customs, 
which  by  tacit  general  consent  we  lay  down  as 
obsolete." 

The  middle  of  February  was  popularly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  pairing-time  of  birds,  hence  tin- 
adoption  of  the  1 4th  day  for  celebrating vCupid's 
conquests  ;  so  Drayton  sings  : 

Muse,  bid  the  morn  awake, 
Sad  winter  now  declines  ; 
L 
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Each  bird  doth  choose  a  mate, 
This  day's  Saint  Valentine's. 

And  thus  Herrick  : 

Oft  have  I  heard  both  youth  and  virgins  say, 
Birds  choose  their  mates,  and  couple  too,  this  day ; 
But  by  their  flight  I  never  can  divine, 
When  I  shall  couple  with  my  valentine. 

And  Theseus  exclaims,  in  Midsummer  Nights 
Dream  (iv.  i)  : 

Good  morrow,  friends,  Saint  Valentine  is  past, 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  ? 

To  this  notion,  as  well  as  to  the  custom  of 
electing  the  first  person  one  chanced  to  see 
for  a  valentine,  the  poet  Gay  alludes,  in  the 
following  lines,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  rustic 
maiden  : 

Last  Valentine,  the  day  when  birds  of  kind 
Their  paramours,  with  mutual  chirpings,  find, 
1  early  rose,  just  at  the  break  of  day, 
Before  the  sun  had  chased  the  stars  away : 
A-field  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew, 
To  milk  my  kine  (for  so  should  housewives  do)  ; 
Thee  first  I  spied  ;  and  the  first  swain  we  see, 
In  spite  of  fortune,  shall  our  true  love  be. 

Donne  sings  melodiously  of  Saint  Valentine  : 

All  the  air  in  his  diocese, 
And  all  the  chirping  choristers, 
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And  other  bird*,  arc  his  parishioners  ; 
I  Ie  man  :  year 

The  lyrique  lark,  and  tl  whispering  do\ 

i  he  sparrow,  that  ne-Icrts  his  life  for  love  ; 
The  household  bird  \\itli  the  red  stomacher  ; 
He  makes  the  blackbird  speed  as  soon 
As  doth  the  goldfinch  or  the  halcyon. 

But  Hcrrick's  vc-r.scs,  '/'<>  Dorinda.  on  Valentine  * 
Day,  arc  by  far  the  best  that  have  been  written 
on  this  suggestive  theme  : 

Look  how,  my  dear,  the  feathered  kind, 

I>y  mutual  caresses  joined, 

Bill,  and  seem  to  teach  us  two 

What  we  to  love  and  custom  owe. 

Shall  only  you  and  I  forbear 

To  meet,  and  make  a  happy  pair? 

Shall  we  alone  delay  to  live  ? 

This  day  an  age  of  bliss  may  give. 

But,  ah,  when  I  the  proffer  make, 

Still  coyly  you  refuse  to  take  ; 

My  heart  I  dedicate  in  vain, 

The  too  mean  present  you  disdain. 

Vet,  since  the  solemn  time  allows 

To  choose  the  object  of  our  vows, 

Boldly  I  dare  profess  my  flame, 

Proud  to  be  yours,  by  any  name. 

In  an  old  ballad  the  lasses  are  directed  to 
pray  cross-legged  for  good  luck  on  St.  Valentine's 
Day  ;  and  it  was  also  customary  for  maidens  to 
hang  their  shoes  outside  of  the  window  on  the 
-eve  of  St.  Valentine,  in  order  that  their  love 
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should  prosper.  In  Oxfordshire  children  went 
about  to  collect  pence,  chanting, 

Good  morrow,  Valentine, 
First  to  thee,  and  then  to  mine, 
So  please  give  me  a  valentine  ; 

and  in  other  parts  of  England  poor  children 
used  to  dress  themselves  fantastically,  and  go 
about  singing, 

Good  morrow  to  you,  Valentine, 
Curl  your  hair  as  I  do  mine, 
Two  before  and  three  behind, 
Good  morrow  to  you,  Valentine. 

In  Norfolk  it  was  the  custom  for  bachelors  and 
maids  to  try  to  catch  each  other  unawares  before 
sunrise,  and  in  case  any  person  of  liberal  dis- 
position were  thus  caught  by  a  maiden  she 
usually  received  from  him  a  present. 

St.  Valentine's  Eve,  like  Hallowe'en  in  Scot- 
land, was  sacred  to  certain  mystic  rites  whereby 
maidens  were  enabled  to  ascertain  who  were 
their  future  husbands.  In  No.  56  of  The 
Connoisseur,*  February  20,  1756,  "  Arabella 
Whimsey  "  writes  : 

Last  Friday,  Mr.  Town,  was  Valentine's  Day,  and  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  did  the  night  before.  I  got  five  bay- 

*  Conducted  by  the  Younger  Colman  and  Bonnel  Thornton. 
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leaves,    and    pinned   four  of  them   t<>  the  four  form 

my    pillow,  ;md    the-    lifth    to   the    middle,  and    then,   if   I 

dreamt  of  my  s\\  eetlie;u  t,  llelty  said  \vc  should  he  married 

ire  the  year  u  a  i  out.  Hut  to  make  i: 
hoiled  an  e;^  liard,  and  took  out  the  yolk,  and  filled  it 
up  with  salt,  and  when  I  went  to  bed  eat  it,  shell  and  all, 
without  speaking  <>r  drinking  after  it,  and  tl, 
have  the  .saint-  effect  with  the  hay-leaves.  We  also  wrote 
our  lovers  names  upon  hits  of  paper,  and  rolled  them  up 
in  clay,  and  put  them  into  water  ;  and  the  first  that  rose 
up  was  to  be  our  Valentine.  Would  you  think  it?  Mr. 
Blossom  was  my  man,  and  I  lay  a-bed  and  shut  my  eyes 
all  the  morning  till  he  came  to  our  house,  for  I  would  not 
have  seen  another  man  before  him  for  all  the  world. 

Pcpys'  /Vrf/T---that  curious  chronicle  of  social 
life  in  the  days  of  the  Second  Charles — furnishes, 
as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  gossiping 
composition,  many  interesting  particulars  re- 
garding the  customs  then  observed  in  honour 
of  Valentine's  Day.  Under  date  I4th  February, 
1660,  he  writes  :  "  My  wife,  hearing  Mr.  Moore's 
voice  in  my  dressing-room,  got  herself  ready, 
arid  came  clown  and  challenged  him  for  her 
valentine."  On  the  corresponding  day  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1661)  he  relates  that  he  got  up 
early  and  went  to  Sir  W.  Batten's,  "  but  I  could 
not  go  in  till  I  asked  whether  they  (sic)  that 
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opened  the  door  was  a  man  or  a  woman  ;  and 
Mungo,  who  was  there,  answered,  a  woman, 
which  writh  his  tone  made  me  laugh  ;  so  up  I 
went,  and  took  Mrs.  Martha  [Sir  W.  Batten's 
daughter  :  young  ladies  after  the  age  of  fifteen 
or  so  were  no  longer  addressed  as  Miss,  but  as 
Mrs.]  for  my  valentine — which  I  do  only  for 
complacency ;  and  Sir  W.  Batten  he  goes  in 
the  same  manner  to  my  wife,  and  so  we  were 
very  merry."  Four  days  later  (iSth  February, 
1661),  "in  the  afternoon,  my  wife  and  I  and 
Mrs.  Martha  Batten,  my  valentine,  to  the  Ex- 
change, and  there,  upon  a  pair  of  embroyderecl 
and  six  payre  of  plain  white  gloves,  I  laid  out 
forty  shillings  upon  her."  It  thus  appears  that 
married  as  well  as  single  persons  participated 
in  the  observances  of  St.  Valentine's  Day;  and 
sometimes  the  presents  made  to  ladies  were  odd 
enough,  according  to  modern  notions.  For  ex- 
ample, Pepys'  records,  under  date  22nd  February, 
1661,  that  his  wife  went  "to  Sir  W.  Batten's,  and 
there  sat  a  while,  he  having  yesterday  sent  my 
wife  half-a-dozen  payre  of  gloves  and  a  payre  of 
silk  stockings  and  garters  for  her  valentine."  On 
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tin-  following  Sunday  OH  <  hurch, 

when-  lie  hears  "an  excellent  sermon  on  drunkcn- 
ness,  as  ever  I  heard  in  my  life,"  aiul  he  observed 
his  valentine  ;'Mrs.  Martha  "had  on  her  fine 
gloves  at  church  that  I  did  give  1 

Next  \  ear  our  diarist  was  not  at  all  desirous 
of  having  Mrs.  Martha  Batten  for  his  valentine: 
there-  had  evidently  been  some  coolness  between 
them  since  last  Valentine's  Day.  L'mler  I4th 
February,  1662,  he  enters  :  u  I  did  this  day 
purposely  shun  to  be  seen  at  Sir  \V.  Batten's, 
because  I  would  not  have  his  daughter  to  be 
my  valentine,  as  she  was  last  year,  there  being 
no  great  friendship  between  us,  as  formerly. 
This  morning  comes  W.  Bowyer,  who  was  my 
wife's  valentine,  she  having  (at  which  I  made 
good  sport  to  myself)  held  her  hands  all  the 
morning  that  she  might  not  see  the  paynters 
that  were  at  work  in  gilding  my  chimney-piece 
and  pictures  in  my  dining-room  " — that  is  to 
say,  Mrs.  Pepys,  not  wishing  that  one  of  th^ 
painters  should  be  her  valentine,  kept  herself 
secluded  until  some  gentleman  should  call. 

Nothing  of  any   interest  is   recorded   by  our 
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garrulous  diarist  in  connection  with  the  festival 
of  St.  Valentine  for  several  years  after  this,  until 
I4th  February,  1666,  under  which  date  he  enters: 
"  This  morning,  called  up  by  Mr.  Hill,  who  my 
wife  thought  had  come  to  be  her  valentine,  she, 
it  seems,  having  drawn  him,  but  it  proved  not. 
However,  calling  him  up  to  our  bedside,  my 
wife  challenged  him."  The  day  following  he 
mentions  that  Mrs.  Pierce  came  to  him  with  his 
name  "  in  her  bosom  for  her  valentine  ;  which," 
adds  the  frugal  secretary,  "  will  cost  me  money." 
On  Valentine's  Day,  1667,  he  writes:  "This 
morning  came  up  to  my  wife's  bedside— I  being 
up  and  dressing  myself — little  Will  Mercer  to 
be  her  valentine  ;  and  brought  her  name  writ 
upon  blue  paper  in  gold  letters,  done  by  himself, 
very  pretty,  and  we  were  both  \vell  pleased  with 
it.  But  I  am  also  this  year  my  wife's  valentine, 
and  it  will  cost  me  ,£5  "-—which  our  gossip 
evidently  grudged,  but  he  consoled  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  he  must  have  spent  the  same 
sum  had  any  other  lady  been  his  valentine. 
Two  days  later  he  enters :  "  I  find  that  Mrs. 
Pierce's  little  girl  is  my  valentine,  she  having 
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drawn   me,  \\hieh    I    am   not   sorry   for.   i: 
me   of  something   more    I    must    ha  n    to 

others.      Hut  here  I   do  first  the   fashion 

of  drawing   mottoes,  as   \\ell   ,is  nan  'hat 

1'ieree,  who  drew  my  wife,  did  draw  also  a 
motto,  and  tin's  girl  drew  another  for  me.  What 
mine  was,  I  have  forgot  ;  but  my  wife's 
'  Most  courteous  and  most  fair,'  which,  as  it 
may  be  used,  or  as  an  anagram  upon  each  name, 
might  be  very  pretty." 

The  valentine  gifts  of  those  days  were  some- 
times very  costly,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
presents  made  by  royal  and  courtly  personages. 
Kor  instance,  Pcpys  (in  1667),  referring  to  Mrs. 
Stuart's  jewels,  says  that  "the  Duke  of  York, 
being  once  her  valentine,  did  give  her  a  jewel 
of  about  ;£8oo  ;  and  my  Lord  Mandeville,  her 
valentine  this  year,  a  ring  of  about  ^"300."  This 
Mrs.  (or  Miss)  Frances  Stuart  was,  according  to 
(i  ranger,  in  his  Biographical  History  of  England, 
perhaps  the  finest  figure  that  ever  appeared  at 
the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  so  beautiful 
that  she  eclipsed  even  Lady  Castlemaine.  Charles 
was  so  deeply  in  love  with  her  that,  had  she 
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listened  to  his  suit,  he  would  have  divorced  his 
Queen,  to  raise  this  peerless  beauty  to  the 
throne.  When  she  married  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, Charles  vented  his  rage  upon  him,  and 
also  upon  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who,  as  he 
believed,  had  promoted  the  match,  in  order  to 
baulk  the  amorous  monarch's  designs.  "  Her 
wit,  however,"  says  Granger,  u  was  so  far  from 
being  extraordinary,  that  it  stood  in  need  of  all 
her  charms  of  person  to  recommend  it"* 

Under  February  14,  1668,  Pepys  notes  that 
he  was  called  in  the  morning  by  Mercer,  his 
wife's  maid,  "  who  came  to  be  my  valentine,  and 
I  did  give  her  a  ginny  for  her  valentine's  gift. 
There  comes  Roger  Pepys  betimes,  and  comes 
to  my  wife,  for  her  to  be  his  valentine,  whose 
valentine  I  was  also,  by  agreement  to  do  so 
every  year.  I  find  it,"  he  adds,  "  likely  to  cost 
me  £4  or  £5  in  a  ring  which  she  desires."  The 
ring  pretty  Mrs.  Pepys  duly  received,  as  we 


*  It  is  said,  on  apparently  good  authority,  that  Charles  the 
Second  caused  the  beautiful  face  of  Miss  Stuart  to  be  engraved 
for  the  effigy  of  Britannia  on  some  of  the  coinage,  and  that  it  is 
still  reproduced  on  our  bronze  money. 
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learn     from     a     >ubsequent     entry    on    ti 
February:     "This    evening     my    wife    did    with 

it    pleasure    >ho\\     me    her    stock    of  je\\ 
increased    by   the    ring   she   hath    made   lateK 
my  valentine's  gift  this  year,  a  Turkey  [turquoise) 
stone,   set    witli    diamonds  ;    and    with    this   and 
what  she  had.  she  reckons  she  hath  above  ,£.150 
\\orth  of  jewels  of  one  kind  and  another  ;  and   I 
am  giad  of  it,  for  it  is  fit  the  wretch  should  have 
something  to  content  herself  with." 

It  is  perhaps  not  very  generally  known  that 
the  term  "wretch"  did  not  formerly  signify  a 
miserable  or  worthless  person,  but  was  em- 
ployed— as  our  gossip  docs  in  the  passage  last 
cited  —  as  a  term  of  the  softest  and  fondest 
endearment.  Many  other  epithets,  by-thc-by, 
have  undergone  a  similar  change  of  signification. 
The  term  "  knave "  did  not  originally  mean  a 
scoundrel,  or  rogue,  but  simply  a  servant.  Thus, 
in  an  early  printed  copy  of  the  Bible,  we  read, 
"  Paul,  the  knave  of  Jesus  Christ "  ;  and  in  the 
ballad  of  Robin  Hood  aud  Guy  of  Gisbornc— 

But  now  I  have  slaine  the  master,  he  say-, 
Let  me  goe  strike  the  knni\\ 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  word  "  companion  "  did 
not  signify  an  associate,  but  was  employed  to 
denote  a  low  rascal,  a  fellow,  in  the  abusive  sense 
of  the  term ;  and  so  Emilia  exclaims,  in  reference 
to  the  aspersion  of  the  fair  Desdemona's  g3od 
name  (Othello,  iv.  2)  : 

O  Heaven  !  that  such  companions  thoud'st  unfold, 

And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip, 

To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world. 

One  more  extract  from  the  curious  and 
entertaining  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys.  Under 
the  1 5th  February,  1669,  he  enters:  "To  my 
cozen  Turner's,  where,  having  the  last  night 
been  told  by  her  that  she  had  drawn  me  for 
her  valentine,  I  did  this  day  call  at  the  New 
Exchange,  and  bought  her  a  pair  of  green  silk 
stockings  and  garters  and  shoe-strings,  and  two 
pair  of  jessamy  gloves,  all  coming  to  about 
twenty-eight  shillings." 

In  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1757,  under  the 
1 4th  of  February,  are  the  following  lines  : 

This  month  bright  Phcebus  enters  Pisces, 
The  maids  will  have  good  store  of  kisses, 
For  always  when  the  sun  comes  there 
Valentine's  Day  is  drawing  near, 
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And  both  the  men  and  mauU  incline 
To  (  IIOOM-  them  ea<  h  a  Valentine  ; 
And  if  a  man  gets  one  he  loves, 
He  gives  her  first  a  pair  of  Cloves  ; 
And,  by  the  way,  remember  thi>. 
To  seal  the  favour  with  a  kiss. 
This  ki>s  begets  more  love,  and  then 
That  love  begets  a  kis^  again, 
Until  this  trade  the  man  doth  catch, 
And  then  he  does  propose  a  match. 
The  woman's  willing,  though  she's  shy  : 
She  gives  the  man  this  soft  reply  : 
"  I'll  not  resolve  one  thing  or  other 
Until  I  first  consult  my  mother  ; 
When  she  says  No,  'tis  half  a  grant, 
And  may  be  taken  for  consent." 

The  ancient  observance  of  St.  Valentine's  Day 
has  now  degenerated  into  the  custom  of  sending 
by  post  embossed  and  be-gilt  love-tokens,  mis- 
named "  valentines,"  which,  profusely  displayed 
in  the  windows  of  stationers'  shops,  render  the 
streets  of  our  cities  and  towns  quite  gay  in 
appearance  for  some  weeks  before  the  I4th  of 
February  ;  and  the  so-called  "comic"  valentines, 
which  are  used,  doubtless,  as  vehicles  of  petty 
spite  and  ill-will  by  the  humbler  classes.  The 
modern  "valentine"  is  an  innovation  of  com- 
paratively recent  years,  for  in  1832,  if  not  later, 
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the  custom  of  drawing'  for  valentines  was 
observed  in  Scotland.  Man's  ingenuity  and  the 
deft  fingers  of  many  hundreds  of  young  women 
and  girls  were  employed  designing  and  manu- 
facturing enormous  quantities  of  valentines  of 
every  conceivable  variety  of  form,  and  at  prices 
ranging  from  a  penny  up  to  those  splendid 
works  of  art  (for  they  were  nothing  less)  produced 
by  Mr.  Rimmel,  the  celebrated  London  perfumer, 
which  cost  pounds  !  Of  late  years  there  seems 
to  be  a  tendency,  among  the  "upper"  classes,  to 
return  to  the  old  practice  of  sending  as  valentine- 
gifts  useful  articles,  such  as  gloves. 

The  introduction  of  the  Penny  Post  may  be 
said  to  have  created  the  modern  "  valentine," 
and  every  succeeding  year  the  statistics  of  the 
Post  Office  showed  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  letters  passing  through  the  Post 
during  the  month  of  February,  from  the  cart- 
loads of  valentines,  both  "  comic  "  and  amorous, 
despatched  by  haters  and  small  jokers  and 
lovers.  About  ten  years  ago,  such  was  the 
enormous  quantity  of  valentines  sent  by  Post, 
that,  in  our  large  towns,  each  delivery  of  letters 


IN    i  in.  <>i  m  N    i ; 

"ii  the    1 4th  <.f   l-Vbruary  was  two  or  three  li 
after   the   ordinary  time,  to  ti  '    annoy,, 

and  hindrance  of  business  men — and  also,  no 
doubt,  of  many  a  needy  wi^ht,  anxiously  waiting 
a  remittance  of  money  on  that  day,  who.  we  may 
be  sure,  bitterly  execrated  the  martyred  prelate, 
\\hose  name  has  been  so  oddly  associated  with 
the  doings  of  the  deity  of  Love.  The  "custom, 
year  by  year,"  of  sending  "valentines"  has  now 
almost  passed  away,  and  it  is  probable  that  ere 
long  specimens  of  those  dainty  missives  will  be 
found  only  in  the  cabinets  of  antiquaries. 


M orison  Brothers  Publications. 
THE  AULD  SCOTCH  SANGS. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

Arranged  and  Harmonised  by  SINCLAIR  DUNN. 

Cloth,  6/6 ;  Leather,  xo/6 ;  Tartan,  15!. 

PROFESSOR  BLACKIE  writes  : — "Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  A  uld  Scotch  Sangs. 
If  oatmeal  makes  the  strong  arms  of  Scotchmen,  'Scotch  Sangs'  makes  the  warm 
blood." 

"  I  strongly  recommend  all  lovers  of  Scottish  Melodies  to  obtain  the  '  Auld  Scotch 
Sangs.'  The  splendid  volume  is  a  treat,  containing  all  the  chief  Songs  of  Scotland, 
and  is  tastefully  bound,  making  the  book  a  handsome  adornment  for  the  drawing- 
room  table." — Scarborough  Chronicle. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  ELDER  AT  THE  PLATE. 

A  Collection  of  the  best  Anecdotes  and  Incidents  relating  to  Church-door  Collections. 
By  NICHOLAS  DICKSON.  ONE  SHILLING.  CLOTH,  is.  6d. 

"  The  book  is  amusing,  and  should  find  no  lack  of  readers."— Scotsman. 

"  A  book  that  may  be  placed  on  the  same  shelf  as  '  Dean  Ramsay.' " — N.  B.  Daily 
Mail. 

J.  M.  BARRIE,  author  of  "The  Little  Minister,"  &c.,  writes :—"' The  Elder'  is 
first-rate.  You  have  done  a  thing  that  deserved  doing,  and  done  it  in  a  right  way. 
I  thank  you  heartily  for  my  copy." 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE    KIRK    BEADLE: 

ANECDOTES  &  INCIDENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  MINISTER'S  MAN. 

By  NICHOLAS  DICKSON, 
Author  of  "The  Elder  at  the  Plate,"  "The  Bible  in  Waverley,"  &c. 

ONE  SHILLING.  CLOTH,  is.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Dickson's  little  book  is  full  of  the  cream  of  Scottish  humour." — Scotsman. 
"The  book  is  one  which  will  afford  many  a  hearty  laugh  in  odd  half-hours."— 
Glasgow  Herald. 
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F1LLAN: 


ANECDOTES   AND   REMINISCENCES.  -^^ 
By  DAVID  MACRAE,  author  of  "The  Americans  at  Home,"  "  George  Harrington,''  &c. 

ONE  SHILLING,    ^pr  %l     -CLOTH,  is.  6d. 

"These  anecdotes  convey  a  living  impression  of  George  Gilfillan."— Glasgow  Herald. 
"  It  is  full  of  good  things."—^.  B.  Daily  Mail. 
"  Bright,  racy,  affectionate  and  true." — British  Weekly. 

MORISON   BROTHERS, 

Publishers, 
99  BUCHANAN  STREET,  GLASGOW. 
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